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PREFACE 



THEEE is no branch of education which 
has in recent years engaged so much 
attention in Continental nations as that of 
technical and industrial instruction. 

In France, Germany, the Low Countries, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, &c., manual in- 
struction has been introduced into the primary 
institutions. The object in view is not to im- 
part technical instruction, properly so called, 
but to lay the foundation for it by developing 
manual dexterity. This early training has the 
additional advantage, that it familiarizes the 
pupils with labour, and tends to impress them 
with the dignity of it. 

When the pupil issues from the Primary 
School, he is prepared to enter special Technical 
and Industrial Institutions of an elementary 
character. In these he can continue his 
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general education, and, at the same time, follow 
a course of special instruction with the view 
either of entering a Technical and Industrial 
Institution of a secondary or superior character,, 
or of passing directly into industry. 

In this work I have endeavoured to give an 
outline of the system of technical, industrial,, 
and commercial education in France, as based 
on these general principles, and have dwelt 
specially on technical instruction in connection 
with primary education. The industrial educa- 
tion of girls on the Continent will be treated of 
in a future volume. I have again to express my 
thanks to the French authorities for much con- 
sideration and kindness in the course of my 
inquiries. At the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry I was readily afforded all the infor- 
mation I required. I am particularly indebted 
to M. Berthuin, director of the Ecole Nationale 
Profemonnelle of Voiron^ to M. le Professeur 
Vemay, of the same institution, to M. le Pro- 
fesseur Charvet, sub-director of the Ecole Pro- 
fessionnelle Vaucanson^ Grenoble^ who gave me 
every facility to observe the working of these 
institutions. 
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In recent years the question of technical and 
industrial instruction has fortunately attracted 
much public attention in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Great advances in this direction have 
been made in recent years in Great Britain* 
The same cannot, I regret to say, be said of 
Ireland. The evils resulting from the want 
of practical instruction in this country have 
been thus forcibly summarised in an able and 
valuable report on Industrial and Bef ormatory 
Schools, issued during the course of the present 
year, by Sir Bowland Blennerhassett, Bart. : — 

" Previous to the passing of this Act [the 
*' Irish Industrial Schools Act, 1868], there 
^< was a general disregard of practical educa- 
" tion. The young men of the country, the 
^^ sons of small farmers and shopkeepers, in 
** consequence of their early years having been 
'' spent in purely literary work, or in endea- 
^^ vouring to master the higher branches of 
^^ arithmetic and mathematics, strove to escape 
*^ from their fathers^ business* and from all in- 
**dus trial pursuits. The girls of the same 
^* class were also educated as if they were all 
*' to be engaged exclusively in intellectual 
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" occupations. They did not know how to 
" perform ordinary household duties. They 
" knew nothing of such important matters as 
" elementary cookery, were not handy with 
^Hheir needle, and earned for themselves a 
" general character for untidiness. The Na- 
" tional Board is not to blame for this, seeing that 
" it has made constant efforts to foster indus- 
'' trial training. It was the result of erroneous 
" views on education held almost universally 
" fifty years since, and which, unfortunately, 
"prevail largely still. The working of the 
" Industrial Schools Act has done much to 
" modify public opinion. But as Industrial 
" Schools were established for the purpose of 
" rescuing children who were in danger of fall- 
" ing into the criminal classes, only a limited 
'^ section of the population has been able to 
" profit by them. Nevertheless, the great 
" practical good they have accomplished has 
'' made a deep impression on the mind of the 
" country." 

To extend practical instruction from this 
limited section to the entire working commu- 
nity is the problem we have to deal with, 
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and it is a problem of vast importance. The 
conditions are just now rather favourable for 
undertaking a more extensive scheme. Doubt- 
less much useful information to aid in this 
undertaking may be derived from the practice 
and experience of other countries. If by de- 
tailing the steps taken to extend and organize 
Technical, Industrial, and Commercial Educa- 
tion in France, I shall in some small degree 
contribute to the adoption of similar courses 
of instruction in Irelan^i I shall be amply re- 
paid for my labours. 

T. H. T. 

Dublin, 24th December^ 1891. 
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TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND 
COMMERCIAL JEDUCATION 

IN 

FRANCE. 
^tction I. 

CHAPTER I. 
The Aims and Scope of Primary Education. 

SYSTEMS of popular education are in general the 
growth of the 19 bh century. Institutions ex- 
isted from the earliest times for educating the middle 
and higher classes. These classes, raised most fre- 
quently above the necessity of fighting the battle 
of life for subsistence, looked on education to some 
extent as a social accomplishment. It is at the same 
time true that in ancient Greece and Rome, and in 
Europe, down through the Middle Ages, education 
was maiuly professional and aimed at some practical 
end. That end, however, was far other than that of 

fitting for the pursuits of trade, commerce, or agri- 

2 
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culture — occupations then reserved for dependents^ 
Physical development was an essential aim of edu- 
cation in the feudal times. 

At the dawn of the modem period the chief aim 
of education passed from physical to intellectual de- 
velopment. This was still the principal function of 
education when popular systems began to be estab- 
lished, and it had a baneful influence on the character 
of the instruction framed for the masses of the people, 
namely, narrowing its scope to intellectual develop- 
ment only. Eecent progress and the march of 
popular ideas have to a large extent removed tbi& 
influence from the primary systems of France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
Denmark, the Low Countries, and America ; but it 
continues still to be felt in a marked degree within 
the shores of Great Britain and Ireland. The de- 
velopment of the faculties of the mind is the primary, 
though it should not be the sole aim of all educa- 
tion. The power of retentioD, for instance, lies at the 
base of all learning. It is, therefore, one of the first 
powers which the teacher must develop and 
strengthen. But whether this purely mental train- 
ing should form the aim and scope of the education 
imparted in the primary school, or whether the in- 
struction should be directed towards the future needs 
of the scholars in the course of life, is a question which 
has been decided in the States mentioned above, and 
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which is happily at length beginning to engage our 
serious attention. These States did not rush blindly 
to an innovation, believed to be so needless by many, 
when they began to introduce manual occupations 
into the primary schools. They proceeded by that 
safest of all methods — experiment — ^and based the 
imiversal introduction of manual work on the sure 
foundations of experience thus acquired. Can we 
not profit by this experience ? Or are the conditions 
under which commerce and industry are carried on 
in the United Kingdom so different from those in 
force among the States of the Continent, that a sys- 
tem which is held to have a beneficial effect on 
industry in these States can have no such influence 
with us P To this question we think there can be but 
one answer. 

When framing a sytem of education for any class 
of our people, the first thing to be considered is the 
occupation which the vast majority of that class are 
to be engaged in, in after life. This must to a large 
extent determine the character of the instruction 
best adapted to their needs, for we may be safe in 
assuming that the aim of education should be to pre- 
pare for "complete living;'* and "complete living" 
has a different meaning according to the rank or occu- 
pation of the person to whom it is applied. It is one 
thing for an artisan, another thing for a lawyer. To 
fit the one and the other for ** complete living" — to 
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enable each to perform most effectively the duties of 
his position in life, we must have recourse to different 
means. 

The vast majority of those whose school-life ends 
with the primary school, are destined to be engaged 
in some branch or other of productive industry — 
occupations in which manual skill is of primary im- 
portance. And yet we frame for these, to the ex- 
clusion of more useful studies, such courses of tech- 
nical grammar, as if their future destination were 
the senate, and such programmes in geography as if 
they were intended to lead exploring expeditions 
into the centre of Africa, and the last instruction 
which it has entered into our heads to give them is that 
which they will require in their everyday life 
from the very hour they issue from the school, 
namely, manual training. Can we not so adapt the 
course of the primary school, that knowledge of a 
more practical character — knowledge that will be 
more directly concerned with the future life of 
the scholars, may be imparted therein, without 
impairing the efficiency of the school in discharging 
the primary functions of education — namely, mental 
development P It will, we think, be pretty readily 
admitted that the art of reading can be acquired as 
effectively through the medium of text-books, con- 
taining a series of lessons on the cultivation of fruit- 
trees, as through a series containing disquisitions on 
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the oratory of Burke, or the poetry of Homer, 
And surely the teaching of practical school gardening 
would be as valuable as setting the scholars to com- 
mit to memory the heights of the principal peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains. There seems to be an idea 
that any instruction involving manual work can 
have no educative value properly so called, and hence 
should find no place in the work of the primary 
school. 




CHAPTER II. 

Blanaal Instruction as an Educative 
Agency. 

THE questions whether manual instruction can be 
made to lend itself to the principles of education, 
and to what extent it should find a place in the primary 
school, have been fully discussed by the most compe- 
tent authorities on the Continent, and particularly 
in France, in recent yeara The Congress of Tech- 
nical Instruction, assembled in Paris from the 8th to 
the 13th July, 1889, confirmed the decision 
already arrived at by the several Syndical Chambers, 
and by the Congresses of Havre and Bordeaux, 
namely, that manual instruction ought to form an 
integral part of every good system of general educa- 
tion, since it contributes to develop the activity, the 
observation, the perception, the intuition, and espe- 
cially the taste for manual occupations. The 
programmes of the primary schools and normal col- 
leges in France already included the elementary 
principles of the physical and natural sciences, agri- 
culture, horticulture, drawing, applied geometry, and 
manual work. 
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It was recognised that manual instruction in 
the primary schools should be so carried on as to 
'' permit the development of special aptitude in the 
acholar, to enable him to acquire dexterity in using 
his hands, and to prepare him to receive, later on, 
technical instruction/' 

Technical instruction is usually defined as that 
instruction in the arts and sciences, which imderlies 
the practice of some trade or profession. It is both 
theoretical and practical, including a study of the 
processes employed in production, and manual skill in 
•executing them. It is with the latter, namely, 
manual skill, that we are mainly concerned in the 
primary school. It is well to bear in mind, that tech- 
nical and industrial instruction, properly so called, 
can find no place in the primary schooL It must be 
the work of special institutions ; but the primary school 
may be made the medium of rendering the work of 
the special school more effective by a course of 
manual training, and by imparting the elementary 
principles of that information which imderlies 
technical and industrial instruction. Manual in- 
struction is only a small part of what we imderstand 
by technical instruction; but as the term has a wide 
Application — everything is, in effect, manual work in 
the domain of productive industry — ^it is well to 
indicate clearly to what extent, in our opinion, 
manual work ought to be introduced into the 
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primary school, and especially to point out how 
it can be made to lend itself to the cultivation of 
the mental faculties. 

The MetiioA of Uanual Instraction. 

The aim of manual instruction in the primary 
school should not he to train for any profession, 
nor to impart the principles of a particular trade. 
It forms a part of the general education of the 
pupil, an education which will be of service to- 
him in the future work of life, no matter whether 
his occupation is to be manual or not. It is a 
means of mental as well as of manual training, and 
regarding it in this light, it is plain that it ought to* 
be imparted only by a person conversant with the 
art of teaching, that is, by a trained instructor. 

Drawing may be taken as the basis of manual 
instruction in the primary school, especially model 
drawing, which serves to train the eye and to give 
accurate ideas of magnitude. In those institutions 
which I have visited on the Continent, and in which 
the best results were achieved, the pupils were from 
the first taught to draw simple objects, and then to- 
reproduce them in cardboard. The models were 
drawn first in a special exercise-book, which wa& 
invariably preserved, and as the pupil advanced in 
proficiency, more complex objects were drawn and 
reproduced in wood. The teacher varied the exer- 
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cises by drawing objects himself on the blackboard, 
and setting his class to make the objects from this 
sketch. In the higher classes of the schools, as well 
as in the case of the senior students in the normal 
colleges, the pupils made the objects in clay from a 
drawing or model, and reproduced them in wood, 
and not unfrequently in metal. 

The objects to be made serve as models for draw- 
ing. At first the pupils make the geometrical 
representation of the figures according to a scale. 
This is followed by a perspective drawing of the 
same object. In the drawing the pupil analyses the 
figure, he then unites successively the different 
elements in wood, finally forming the perfect object. 
The teacher can thus combine methods which every 
good teacher will combine in the course of his 
instruction, namely, the analytic and synthetic 
methods. 

The junior classes in the primary school are 
occupied mainly with the making of objects in 
pasteboard. These include solid geometric figures 
and useful articles of everyday life. The same 
objects are afterwards made in wood. It is in 
the manual occupations in wood that the principal 
means is afforded of rendering the manual instruc- 
tion an educative medium, " All well considered,'' 
says Housseau, ** the occupation for which I should 
like ^most to impart a taste to my pupil is that 
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wood-work. It is suitable, it is useful, it can be 
carried on at home, it demands from the worker 
dexterity and industry, and in the class of works 
wbich utility determines, elegance and taste are not 
excluded." It should be a special aim in the primary 
school to render the school-day as pleasant to the 
children as is consistent with the demands of the 
instruction. That school work which is not carried 
on cheerfully, and which does not excite the interest 
of the scholars, is eminently defective. How often 
do we find towards the end of the school-day, the 
little children wearied and listless, overpowered 
with the sameness of the mental exertion. Send 
the children into the workshop, and what a change 
immediately comes over them ; that is, if the instruc- 
tion therein is adapted to their capacity, and 
points out to them some useful result. The scene 
is at once changed ; gaiety, vivacity, animation, take 
the place of torpor of mind and body. In the wood- 
work occupations, moreover, the educative aims can 
be best kept in view. A methodic arrangement is 
here easily followed, the teacher can readily lead 
his pupils from the easy by gradual steps to the 
difficult, from what is simple to what is complex, 
applying the principles of geometry, and the 
elements of drawing, to the making of various 
objects. In other words, he can employ the process 
which is adapted to all instruction, and by which 
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alone the intellectual development which education 
aims at can be attained. 

Special care must be taken not to imitate in the 
primary school the method of procedure followed in 
the workshop by the young apprentices. These 
are initiated into the secrets of a trade by being 
led to prepare different parts of an object, without 
at first adapting them to the combination in view. 
Thus the educative aim of manual instruction 
is neglected. Moreover, this method aims at no 
immediate result, and it is only by pointing out 
some immediate result to the children, that their 
interest in the work in hand can be maintained. 
Children in general learn their lessons not for the 
pleasure they experience in so doing, for it is rarely 
such exists, not for any definite object in view, for 
such objects are almost invariably too far removed 
to have any attraction, but rather because they are 
directed to do so. 

In manual work, on the contrary, a clear and 
definite aim can be presented to the child, an aim 
that can be attained at the moment. This excites 
his interest, and he enters into the task with delight 
and eagerness. The method therefore to be pursued 
is that which aims at making, from the first, simple 
objects complete in themselves, and as soon as 
possible useful objects which the pupils ought to be 
permitted to carry with them to their homes. The 
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I^OBpect of an immediate result forms a great in- 
centive to the young worker, and gives rise to that 
mental energy which surmounts all diiSculties. To 
effect that manual instruction, in addition to the 
ordinary aim of enabling the pupils to use their 
hands and to develop the taste for manual occupa- 
tion, shall also act as an educative medium, great care 
must be taken to suit the work to the age and 
capacity of the scholar, and to proceed by a carefully 
graduated set of exercises. 

' All kinds of manual instruction are not adapted 
to this end. Besides selecting a well- graduated set 
of exercises, the teacher must exercise a careful and 
prudent supervision over their execution. Giving 
the least possible direct aid to the young worker, 
the teacher must at the same time carefully examine 
the work and indicate the faults and their causes. To 
fix the attention, to enable the scholar to concentrate 
his thoughts on any one point, is one of the aims of 
Education. There is no means at the disposal of the 
teacher of [the primary school which affords such 
facilities for developing this faculty as manual work, 
for the pupil must give all his attention to the work 
on hands to enable him to arrive at perfection. Hence 
the necessity for insisting on exactness ; in the first 
instance, on symmetry in the drawing of the object, 
and then on the object as a faithful reproduction. 
The power which will thus be developed of fixing 
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the attention will follow the scholar into the ordinary 
school work, and the teacher will find that the 
instruction which he has imparted, if judiciously 
imparted, in the workshop, will come to the aid of 
the pupil in all his school exercises. 

The results of application and perseverance are 
more readily observed in manual occupations than in 
the other school exercises. In the latter, an indolent 
pupil c^n often understand the subject in hand as 
well as one more industrious, and can frequently give 
a reply equally ready. It is not the same in manual 
occupations. Here, real work — work sustained by 
serious efEort and perseverance — can alone produce a 
good result. He who applies himself to his work 
will finish it; he who does not will fall behind. 
We have thus, from an educational standpoint, a 
fact well worthy of attention — a means of carrying 
into efEect the maxim of Eousseau : — " Emulation is 
in truth a dangerous disposition, but a disposition 
which education can transform into a sublime 
virtue." 




CHAPTER III. 

The International Congress of Teohnioal 
Instruction in Paris, 1889. 

THE Frencli Governments under the Republic 
have shown a wise discretion in calling together 
from time to time all the most competent authorities, 
both official and unofficial, in the State, to discuss 
the questions of education/ooth general and technical, 
and to deliberate on the best means of adapting the 
instruction to the needs of society, and the onward 
march of science, commerce, and industry. Among 
the Congresses of this character which assembled in 
Paris, in 1889, was the International Congress of 
Technical Instruction. The Congress dealt with the 
following questions : — 

1. The general organization of technical in- 

struction in different countries. 

2. The terms used in connection with this 

branch of instruction — commercial tech- 
nical instruction, and industrial technical 
instruction. 

3. Classification of institutions. 
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4. The relations of technical industrial and 
commercial instruction with general edu- 
cation. 

$. The courses of instruction. 

6. Action on the creation, the superintendence, 

the direction, of the establishments of tech- 
nical instruction, private societies, syndical 
chambers, chambers of commerce, munici- 
palities, councils general, and the State. 

7. The actual condition of apprenticeship, and 

its relations with elementary technical in- 
struction. 
This Congress was held at the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers, in Paris, during the Exhibition of 
1889, when the Educational Section of the Exhibi- 
tion contained vast collections of exhibits, showing 
the progress of technical industrial and commercial 
education in connection with primary and higher 
schools in every quarter of the globe. A great 
stimulus was given to technical instruction in France 
by this technical section. The Congress over which 
M. Gr^ard, and M. Gustavo OllendorfE, Director of 
Technical Instruction at the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, presided, included the most competent 
authorities in France to deal with the important 
questions submitted to their deliberations. Among 
these were the inspectors of industrial and commer- 
cial instruction, the directors and directresses of the 
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principal technioal schoolsy the teachers of the 
principal superior primary schools, engineers, heads 
of commercial houses, and delegates from the 
principal societies for the promotion of public in- 
struction, &c. The deliberations of such a body- 
could not fail to attract the public attention they 
deserved, and to give a fresh impetus to the great 
work of progress in technical and industrial instruc- 
tion inaugurated in 1882. The Congress set out with 
definitions of the terms used in connection with the 
instruction under consideration, in order to avoid any 
confusion of terms, and accordingly recommended 
that, in international language, " Technical Instruc- 
tion," when not qualified by any epithet, should be 
taken as embracing industrial and commercial edu- 
cation. The following were the views expressed by 
the Congress in regard to industrial instruction : — 

1. That manual instruction should form a part 

of a good system of general education, and 
should be introduced into all primary 
schools. 

2. That apprenticeship schools should be created 

as extensively as possible, and adapted to 
the local industries, in order to furnish 
skilful workers, and that manual instruc- 
tion should be given as extensively as 
possible in the superior primary schools. 
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3. That technical courses, both In the day and 

evening, should be founded wherever possi- 
ble, and specialized, in order to complete 
the technical instruction of apprentices and 
artisans, without letting them forget the 
literary instruction they received in the 
primary schools ; and that instruction^ in 
domestic economy and housekeeping, already 
organized in certain great centres, should 
be extended, in order to afford young 
girls the information indispensable in the 
household. 

4. That societies of patronage should be formed 

in connection with aU these professional 
courses, to encourage and reward the dili- 
gence and the work of the pupils — employes 
artisans, apprentices — to aid them in seeking 
suitable employment, and to form among 
them bonds of brotherhood. 

5. That the Councils General, the Chambers of 

Commerce, the Municipalities, the Syndical 
Chambers, and the Professional Syndicates 
should be invited to assist in all this work 
of instruction, and that they should call 
forth or second the [action of the public 
authorities, of all institutions, and of all 
persons who are interested in the progress 
of the national industry. 

3 
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It will be seen in what follows^ that all the in- 
fluences mentioned in the resolutions of this Gongress 
are actively at work in the domain of technical 
instruction in France. 

In regard to commercial instruction, among other 
things the Congress recommended that evening 
commercial classes should be established as exten- 
sivelj as possible, and that the heads of commercial 
firms should be asked to induce their employes to 
attend these classes. It also recommended that 
commercial schools, similar to that in the Avenue 
Trudaine in Paris, should be founded in all the great 
centres, that the superior primary schools should be 
transformed into professional schools with commercial 
courses wherever these might be useful, and that 
the Chambers of Commerce and Syndical Chambers 
should be invited to interest themselves in the 
foundation of these courses, and to send delegates to 
the examinations. The Congress was also of opinion 
that instruction in shorthand should be extended, 
and that the instruction in modern languages should 
be rendered more practical. 




CHAPTER IV. 
Manaal Instruction included in the Fro- 
grammes of the Primary Schools and 
normal Colleges in France. 

FRANCE has for ages held a foremost rank in 
the exoellence of her material productions. 
That excellence has been due to technical instruc- 
tion, provided not in the primary or secondary 
schools or in special schools, but fostered in a 
manner peculiar to the former conditions of society. 
At an early period the maitrises sprang up amongst 
the commercial classes, and the jurandea —corporations 
of artizans — ^in the domain of industry. Under the 
dominion of these corporations, constituting in 
their organizations a veritable feudal system, per- 
fection in the manual arts was fostered to an extra- 
ordinary degree. These corporations were recruited 
from apprentices whose term of service extended 
over five years at least. Nor was apprenticeship 
alone sufficient to entitle to entrance into those 
exclusive bodies. This was accorded only after 
examination before the sworn masters, and after 
the production of a chef-d^oBUvre in the particular 
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art. From this period, and under the influence^ 
of tliis drastic but efEectiye system, dates the high 
reputation of French industrial productions. These 
corporations finally disappeared in 1791. An empiric 
period followed ; the excellence, the skill, which 
had been attained under the old system, was handed 
down from generation to generation without any^ 
scheme of technical instruction. The advent of the 
age of science, however, led to the establishment 
of special schools for technical and industrial in- 
struction. Many excellent institutions of this kind 
have existed for a long time in France, and have 
rendered valuable service in the promotion of her 
arts, her industries, and her commerce. It was 
felt, however, that in order to prepare the minds of 
the rising youth the more thoroughly, and to direct 
them to that on which the prosperity of the State 
depends — commerce and material production — ^as 
well as to keep pace with neighbouring states, a 
more extensive scheme was necessary ; and it is in 
furtherance of this view that manual instruction 
was introduced into the primary schools by the law^ 
of 1882, and that special elementary, technical and 
industrial institutions, have been f oimded and main- 
tained by the State, the Communes, and the Depart- 
ments. 

With the progress of instruction it was soon felt 
that the future occupations of the pupils should be^ 
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tept in view even in the primary schools. It was 
«een that after the course of primary instruction in the 
schools, the doors were closed on the scholars^ and they 
were left without a proper training for their future 
•career. Hence the necessity for practical instruction. 
Whenever an innovation of this kind is called for 
by those well able to judge, a cry is immediately 
raised against it by those who are unable to form a 
correct opinion^ and these being by far the most 
numerous, it takes a generation to alter the existing 
views. This was what occurred in France as else- 
where. When Condorcet demanded a school for 
every town with 1^500 inhabitants or upwards, 
-and counselled the introduction of mechanical arts 
^md drawing into the boys' schools, his schemes 
were looked upon as visionary and Utopian. 
Lepelletier, about the same time, wished to establish 
an industrial workroom near every school. Forty 
years later, in 1833, Count Laborde proposed in the 
Chamber an amendment for the introduction of linear 
drawing into the schools, and it was defeated by 
^an overwhelming majority. The opinions of these 
men, who were only a little in advance of their 
times, were destined to prevail with the next gene- 
ration; and, as early as 1845, manual work was 
introduced into some primary schools in France. 
The efforts then made were, however, only spasmodic, 
4tnd produced little or no effect; and it was not 
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l^ltil 1882 that a serious effort was made to organize 
elementary, teclmical and industrial instruction. 

Great efforts have since been made to organize 
and extend teclmical, industrial, and commercial 
instruction in France. Unqualified success has 
deservedly crowned these efforts, and, as a result, 
technical and industrial instruction has been 
moulded into its three well-defined degrees cor- 
responding to primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Primary technical instruction is given 
in the superior primary schools, including the Appren- 
ticeship Schools and the three Hcoks Nationales 
Pro/essionnelks, founded a few years ago by the- 
State at Voiron, Armenti^res, and Vierzon. The 
primary schools are, in regard to the technical 
and industrial courses of the above institutions, 
merely preparatory. Secondary technical instruc- 
tion is given in such special institutions as Lea- 
Ucoles d'Arts et Metiers at Aix, Chalons, and Angers. 
Higher technical instruction is given in such in- 
stitutions as the Central School of Arts and 
Manufactures, and the Institut Agronomique, at 
Paris. 



CHAPTER V. 
Training Teachers of Manual Instmotion* 

IN the year 1882, manual instruction was practically 
unknown in the primary schools of France. 
The Education Department, in undertaking to carry 
out the provisions of the law introducing this new 
instruction^ proceeded by means worthy of imitation. 
It did not draw up a programme, and order that 
manual instruction should forthwith be given in all 
the elementary schools of France. The educational 
authorities were well aware that the teachers were 
not prepared for giving such instruction. Special 
care is taken in France to secure that every one 
undertaking instruction in any subject shall Lave 
a corresponding certificate of capacity. The first 
step then, was to introduce the new instruction into 
the normal colleges, and to prepare the yotmg 
teachers undergoing their course of training in these 
establishments for giving manual instruction after- 
wards in their schools. Properly qualified teachers of 
manual instruction were therefore to be provided for 
the normal colleges. "With this view, a special 
technical college was opened in November, 1882, in 
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the Bue Louis Thuillier, PariSy to prepare teachers of 
manual instruction for the training colleges, and for 
the superior primary schools. The expense of this 
institution was borne by the State. In two years 
sixty-two teachers were trained. The special in- 
stitution was then suppressed, and the task of 
training professors of manual instruction for the 
training colleges and superior primary schools was 
henceforth entrusted to the recently organized 
Superior Normal College of St. Cloud, an institution 
for training professors for the departmental normal 
colleges, and for the superior primary schools. 

The students in this college are formed into two 
sections, one for Science and the other for Literature. 
There is an excellent course of manual instruction 
given in the institution. This is optional with the 
students in literature, but compulsory on the 
students in science. There are forty students in the 
college, of whom twenty are for science, and twenty 
for literature. 

Ezamination of Teaohers for Certiflcates of Manual Infltmction. 

There is a special examination for the certificates 
of competency to teach manual instruction in the 
normal colleges and superior primary schools. 

Candidates for this certificate must be at least 
twejity-one years of age, and must be provided with 
the Brevet Sup^rieur, or the BaccalaurM h sciences. 
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^r the BaccalaurAit of special secondary instruction. 
The examination is held at Paris, before a Com- 
mission appointed by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. The Minister draws up the list of the 
^candidates who are to be admitted to the examination. 

The examination consists of : — 

1. Geometric Drawing. Sketch of an object in 

relief to a fixed scale, or of a diagram 
relating to an elementary problem in de- 
scriptive geometry ; designs, intersections 
of geometric solids, prisms, cylinders, 
pyramids, cones and spheres ; questions on 
shading. 

2. Modelling from a simple model. 

3. Making from a sketch an object in iron or 

wood. 

4. Turning in wood from the model of a simple 

object. 

Three hours are allowed for the examination 
in each of the subjects marked (2) and (8) 
above, and four hours for each of the other 
two subjects. 

After the practical examination candidates are 
examined orally on the nature, &c., of the substances 
employed in modelling and wood-turning, and on 
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the processes employed in the examination. The 
Commission draws up the list of successful candidates 
in the order of merit, and the Minister of Public 
Instruction delivers the certificates. The candidates 
for these certificates include the students of tha 
Normal College of St. Cloud, professors and masters- 
attached to training colleges, and teachers of primary 
schools. 




CHAPTER VL 

Manual Instmctlon. in the Training 

Colleges. 

EVERY male training college in France is now 
fitted up with workshops for wood and metal 
work, and for modelling. 

In the colleges which I have visited, these work- 
shops were elaborately supplied with appliances for 
rendering the instruction as complete and as effective 
as possible. In Versailles, the instruction in the 
workshops is carried on with great spirit and 
success. At Orleans the workshops were among the 
best I have seen anywhere, and the results achieved 
were most remarkable. At Auteuil, Rouen, Dijon, 
Grenoble, the workshop instruction is most complete 
and interesting. Nor is this confined to the great 
centres. Even in the Normal College of Bonneville, 
in the recesses of Upper Savoy, I f oimd the work- 
shops and the instruction such as I shoidd like much 
to see nearer home. 

The manual instruction in the ordinary training col- 
lege is now generally given by one of the professors 
who has obtained the special certificate. He is usually 
assisted by a skilled artisan, maltre^ouvrier. Three 
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hours weekly are, during the three years' resi- 
dence, passed in the workshops by the young 
teachers, \mder the direction of the Professor of 
Manual Instruction. They prepare, during the 
latter part of their residence] in the colleges, a 
<;ollection of objects which they carry with them to 
their homes, and preserve in their schools as models 
for use in connection with the manual instruction. 
Progress of Manual Instmctlon In Primary Eduoatlon. 
In the year 1889, manual instruction was given in 
<about 12,000 primary schools without special work- 
shops. A complete course was given^ in workshops 
in 180 training colleges and practising schools. In 
the Department of the Seine 103 primary schools had 
workshops attached, and 155 in the other departments. 
The French teachers have been making laudable 
efforts to introduce manual instruction into their 
schools. Some of the reports made in this connection 
are interesting and deserve to be reproduced here. 
They show that the French teachers interpret the 
duty they owe to the State in no narrow or selfish 
spirit. The teacher of a primary school at Satllagousey 
in the Department of the Pt/r^n^-Orientales, gave a 
detailed report at the recent educational exhibition 
at Perpignan, of the introduction of manual 
instruction into his school, and of the success 
achieved in the course of . one year. The following 
are a few extracts from the report :— 
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*^ It is now more than a year since, having the 
idea of organizing a course of manual instruction in 
my school, I wrote to a Paris bookseller for a work 
on the subject. A few days afterwards I received 
the Guide Pratique des Travaux Manuek, and the 
Necessaire de Travail Manuel. I spent a month care- 
fully studying these works, and one Saturday 
afternoon said to the senior pupils : ' On Monday next 
we will commence the manual work of which I have- 
already spoken to you.' 

" These works will be formed into seven sections 
which we wiU follow in succession : 

** 1. Simple construction in vsrood. 

*^ 2. Paper-hanging, gluing, sizing, pasting, &c. 

'*3. Folding. 

" 4. Paper-cutting, figures, &c. 

" 5. Making with iron-wire and pasteboard various 
solid geometric figures and common objects. 

" 6. Paper weaving, and the combination of 
colours. 

"7. Modelling." 

Some time afterwards the teacher wrote as follows 
to the Primary Inspector of his district, sending him 
specimens of the first works effected : — " Since your 
last visit to my school I have applied myself towards 
getting my pupils to construct geometric figures 
and common objects, always with little laths, which 
they arrange on plain boards before drawing them 
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in their exercise-books. I have read with much 
attention the general observations in the Chiide 
Pratique des Travaux Manuek on the subject of 
these exercises, which are defined as simple exercises^ 
to enable the pupils to recognise and describe the 
most elementary regular geometric figures — square, 
rectangle, triangle, different kinds of angles, &c. 
When the teacher is occupied in explaining the 
principles of geometry, he must invariably take 
<care to get the children to point out from the 
objects around them the different figures of which 
he is speaking. 

** In order that these exercises may bear fruit they 
must be presented to the pupils in a rational order ; 
they must be methodically graduated ; the easy must 
be taken up at first in order to arrive at the di£B[cult. 
I therefore will not commence the instruction in 
modelling for a few months longer." 

The report of this school, presented at the Exhibi- 
tion of Perpignan, gives in detail the result of the 
efforts under each of the above heads. In connection 
with the fifth head, namely, constructing solid geo- 
metric figures and common objects, we find the 
following observation : — 

" I first make the drawing of the different parts 
of the object to be constructed. The pupils then 
combine these, so as to produce the figure in a 
drawing in their exercise-books. They then betake 
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themselves to cutting out with penknives the parts 
of the object in cardboard^ and arranging them so 
as to produce the figure in view. These objects 
were generally made by two boys : one boy made the 
drawing and the incisions^ and arranged the various 
parts in their proper places, whilst a second glued 
them together. The objects made included — cubes, 
prisms with triangular and with hexagonal bases^ 
•cylinders, pyramids, cones, a bed, a dog-house, and a 
model of the schooLhouse. 

^' Modelling terminates our manual progranmie. It 
consists in making in potter's clay, or ordinary loam 
— (1) solid geometric figures ; (2) mouldings and 
ornaments in relief; (3) ordinary objects — ^little 
jugs, yases, &c. ; in all, thirty-two objects. Manual 
instruction being the natural complement to drawing, 
I have combined both in the instruction, and with 
this view each pupil keeps a special exercise-book 
in which he draws nearly all the objects made." 

This course of manual instruction does not go 
very far. It may not be suitable for our schools ; 
it is, however, a good beginning, which, doubtless, 
will lead to something more advanced. 

This is by no means a solitary instance of a 
teacher making laudable efforts to promote manual 
instruction. The French teachers have very 
generally shown themselves most desirous of carry- 
ing out the views of the Legislature in this respect. 
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They haye, in many instances, led the way for the- 
authorities. They seem to recognize that in direct- 
ing the attention of their pupils to develop dexterit3r 
of the hand, &c., in conJTinction with the develop- 
ment of the faculties of the mind, they are doing the- 
best they can for their pupils, and at the same time^ 
rendering valuable services to the State. 

A teacher of Staples, writing recently on the 
importance of according a prominent place to agri- 
cultural instruction in the primary schools, says : — 
'^The noblest and most useful occupation is that 
of the agriculturist. In our villages every 
eifort ought to be made to attach to the soil robust 
and enlightened workers. It is time, in fact, to act 
with energy against that mirage which attracts the 
inhabitants of the country to the towns. Let us not 
fail to demonstrate to our scholars how much the 
peaceable life of the country is preferable to the 
feverish and enervating life of the great cities ; let 
us prove to them that it is by intelligent labouTy 
thrift, and economy, that competence and happi- 
ness are attained ; let us induce them to follow the 
modest career of labour followed by their parents ; 
to cultivate the land which their forefathers had 
reclaimed. 

" But, in my opinion, the best means which we can 
adopt of attaching the children to the fields, and 
of retaining them at their paternal hearths, is to 
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study wilh them their future occupations^ and to 
give them a sound agricultural instruction. The 
more they understand the nature of the soil^ the 
more they will be attached to it, for we all evince a 
preference for what we know best. Let us accustom 
our pupils, then, to observe what is going on about 
them ; let us take advantage of their every-day life, 
to initiate them into the practical affairs of life ; let 
us accompany them in visiting the farms; let us 
make agricultural experiments with them, and ex- 
plain every operation. In fine, let us impart to our 
young scholars all the information which shall tend 
to render their future work the more easy and the 
more remunerative ; let us seek every opportunity to 
render them observant and intelligent cultivators of 
the soil ; to dispel their prejudices and render them 
prudent, industrious and laborious. It is evident 
that to arrive at such results we. must give to agri- 
culture the place which it deserves in our programmes 
and in the daily work of the school. All our scien- 
tific teaching ought, moreover, to be directed towards 
agriculture. And as the most useful subjects are 
often omitted, imless they find a place on the pro- 
gramme of examination, every candidate for the 
certificate of primary studies ought to be required 
to \mdergo an examination, according to his choice, 
in either drawing or agriculture.'* 

We covld quote large numbers of similar reports 
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from French teachers showing a universal anxiety 
among the body to promote manual and agricidtural 
instruction in their schools. In some cases teachers 
have, at their own expense, proyided all the neces- 
saries for giving manual instruction in their schools, 
thus showing an example to the municipal authorities 
which has led to the latter taking action to provide 
the means of introducing and maintaining manual 
instruction in the primary schools. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Programme of Manual Instruction— Ecolo 
Communale SaUly-SalUlsel. 

THE following is the programme of manual in- 
struction adopted in tlie Commimal School of 
Sailly-Saillisely in which there is no special work- 
shop. 

Coura El^m^taire— firom 5 to 7 yean. 

OCTOBER. 

I. Construction of figures with little rods : — 

1. Lines, angles, triangles, quadrilaterals, poly- 

gons (remarks on these figures: sides, 
diagonals, &c.) 

2. Making parallelopipeds and cubes. 

3. Making ordinary objects: table, ladder, 

house, rail, staircase, stool, cross, bench. 

NOVEMBER. 

II. Cutting and pasting paper : — 

1. Cutting bands of coloured paper a centimetre 
or half-centimetre in breadth. Pasting 
bands : lines in all directions — angles, tri- 
angles, quadrilaterals. 
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2. Cutting triangles and squares in coloured 

papers. Gluing objects : wall, table, bench^ 
bridge, tower, window. 

DECEMBER. 

3. Cutting squares, lozenges, octagons, an* 

parallelograms in coloured paper. 

4. Inlaying : mosaics in paper, Hungary lace. 

JANUARY. 

III. Folding paper : — 

1. Folding rectangles and squares : gendarme'^ 

hat, table, portfolio, ten kinds of rosework. 

2. Folding of ribands (continuous folding) ; 

folding line, fret-work. 

3. Folding bands (non-continuous) : square,. 

rectangle, stars, Grecian letters, frames. 

FEBRUARY. 

IV. Paper weaving ; — 

Beproduction of ten kinds of drawing in modi- 
fying the course of the woof. 

MARCH. 

V. "Weaving packthread : — 

Beproduction of different kinds of weaving,, 
already made, with bands of paper. 
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APRIL. 

VI. Cutting in pasteboard : — 

1. Cutting surfaces : trapezium^ parallelogram^ 

lozenge^ pentagon, hexagon, pasting little 
bands on the borders of the cut surfaces. 

2. Pasting little bands —reproducing lineal 

drawings (twelve drawings). 

MAY. 

VII. Cutting paper into the form of common 
objects : — 

1. Funnel^ cross^ glass, flask, table, Greek- 

cross, saw, decanter, flower-pot, chair, 
can, spoon, fork, basin, lamp, ivy-leaf, 
chestnut-leaf, butterfly. 

2. Cutting. 

JUNE, JULY, AUGUST. 

Vin. Modelling:— 

1. Geometrical solids: cubes, paraUelopiped, 

quadrangular pyramid, truncated pyramid, 
cylinder, cone. 

2. Plain ornaments (reliefs and hollows): 

squares, lozenges, stars, saw-teeth, orna- 
ments formed by regular curves. 
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€k>iin Moyen— diUdren from 7 to 9 yean, and Coon Snp^rtoure^ 
10 to 18 yean. 

OCTOBER. 

I. Mosaic work in pasteboard : — 

Combinations of squares^ triangles, parallelo* 
grams, lozenges, hexagons, octagons, star- 
polygons (ten exercises). 

NOVEMBER, DECEMBER. 

IL Bookbinding: — 

1. Geometric ornaments, reproduction of covers. 

2. Decorated geometric solids : a. Cubes having 

the six sides decorated with the aid of & 
PONCIF. J. Parallelopipeds, with the sides 
decorated by cuttings of paper, c. Tri- 
angular prism, decorated with cuttings 
and weavings of paper, d. Hexagonal 
prism, ornamented with poncif and weaving 
in paper, e. Octagonal prism, ornamented 
with poncifs. /. Triangular pyramid, or- 
namented with paper cuttings, g. Quad- 
rangular pyramid, ornamented with paper 
cuttings, h. Hexagonal pyramids, orna- 
mented with paper 'cuttings, i. Cylinder, 
representing bundles of spray. 

3. Objects : a. Cubic box with cover, b. rect- 

angular box with cover, c. Box with 
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drawer, d. Card case. e. Envelope case. 
/. Work-basket. 

JANUARY. 

III. Stereotomy: — 

1. Cutting solid geometrical figures : a. Cube, 

haying the faces ornamented with stars. 
b. Triangular prism, c. Quadrangular 
prism, d. Cylinder, e. Cone. 

2. Tools for the measurement and drawing of 

lines : compass^ rule, square, graver, beam, 
compass, &c. 

FEBRUARY. 

IV. Basketmaking : — 

1. Making a rectangidar screen, and a circular 

screen. 

2. Making a rectangular basket and cover. 

3. Making a round basket. 

Two lessons on tools for carving and cutting. 

MARCH. 

V. Cordage — ^rope-making: — 

1. £not: Easy knots, attaching cords, shorten- 

ing of cords, running knots, &c. 

2. Making of threads. 

Two lessons on tools for sawing. 
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APRIL. 

VI. Iron- wire: — 

1. Lattice- work in Iron- wire (squares^ lozenges). 

2. Springs, pin-wire. 

3. Dish-supports. 

4. Little chains. 

5. Tripods. 

6. Artistic designs. 

Two lessons on tools for perforating and 
drilling. 

MAY. 

VIL Wood:— 

1. Cutting solid geometrical figures : parallele- 

piped, octagonal prism, quadrangular pyra- 
mid, cylinder. 

2. Tool-handles. 

3. Uniting with couples, dovetailing, uniting 

with tenon and mortise. 

Tools for scraping and planing, &o. 

JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST. 

VIII. Modelling:— 

1. Modelling by superposition, saw-teeth, press 
in relief, denticles, sculptured drops, trefoil- 
leaves. 
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2. Models of omamentSy copied from the vege- 

table kingdom. 

3. Beliefs^ ordinary mouldings. Objects: flower- 

pots, earthenware-pans, plates, different 
kinds of vases. 
Lessons on the tools used for this work, and 
on various tools. 




CHAPTER VIII. 
The Superior Primary Schools.* 

THE relation of teolinical instruction to prinuuy 
instruction is mainly centred in the superior pri- 
mary schools and the JEcoles Nationaksprofessionnelles. 
The superior primary schools are professionnelles, or 
non-professionneldea. The tendency is to make all 
these institutions professionnellea. The Ecolea pri- 
mairesprofemonnelles are of two classes. One class^ 
consists of apprentice schools — Ecoles manvslles 
d'Apprentissage. These are essentially technical in 
their character. The aim of the instruction is to 
complete the course of the primary school, and ta 
develop technical skill by special instruction in 
apprenticeship. These schools are intended to 
supersede the ordinary apprenticeship. The other 
class consists of schools imparting a complement of 
primary instruction, and also a course of special 
instruction preparatory to industry or commerce. 



* For an acconnt of the organization of these schools, see the 
author's work, *' Elementary Education in France." 
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Both these classes of institutions are subject to the 
joint authority of the Minister of Public Instruction 
and the Minister of Commerce and Industry. The 
course of instruction in these schools extends over 
three years at least. The primary instruction in any 
of them cannot occupy more than two hours daily^ 
the rest of the school-day is devoted to manual 
instruction, drawing, scientific and technologic 
instruction, and its application to industry; and 
in the second class of schools to commercial 
instruction, commercial geography, and modern 
languages. They were placed among the establish- 
ments of public primary instruction, by the law of 
the 11th of December, 1880. 

Candidates for admission to these schools must 
be at least twelve years of age, and must have 
obtained the certificate of primary studies. Those 
who are over thirteen years and who have not 
obtained the certificate, are subjected to an equi- 
valent entrance examination. The director of one 
of these establishments is appointed by the Minister 
on the nomination of the Municipal Coimcil, if the 
school is founded by a Commune, and on the nomi- 
nation of the Council-General, if the school is 
founded by the Department. Subventions are 
voted in the budget of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and in the budget of the Minister of 
Commerce, for aiding these schools. State bursaries 
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are also established in connection with them by both 
ministers^ and nominations are made to these 
bursaries by the Minister of Public Instruction, on 
the recommendation of the Academy Inspector, after 
reference to the Departmental Council, and the 
-delegate of the Minister of Commerce and Industry. 
Each of these institutions is under the immediate 
supervision of a committee, called " Commission de 
surveillance et de perfectionnementy^ which discharges 
much the same functions in these establishments 
that the ComiU de Patronage does in regard to the 
non-professional superior primary schools. It prepares 
the annual budget, appoints the medical attendant, 
assigns his hours of duty to each teacher, presents 
to the Prefect, or Mayor, the names of three candi- 
dates for every office relating to the technical and 
commercial instruction, draws up, subject to the 
approbation of the Minister, the special programme 
of studies for the school, and in general watches over 
the material interests of the institution. This 
•committee consists of a representative of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, a representative of 
the Minister of Commerce, and if the institution is 
Departmental, the Prefect as President, two members 
of the Council-General elected by that body, and three 
members selected by the Council General from the 
manufacturers and commercial men of the Department, 
If the institution is communal the Committee consists 
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of representatives of the two ministers as before, tha 
Maire President, two Municipal Councillors elected 
by the Council, and three members selected by the 
latter body from the manufacturers and commercial 
men of the Commune. The schools are imder the 
inspection of the ordinary inspectors, and of tho 
Inspector of Technical Instruction in all that concems^ 
the technical and commercial sections. 

It is intended that these institutions shall adapt 
their technical and commercial instruction to the 
needs of their several localities. General pro- 
grammes are laid down for all, but outside these tho 
committee can, with the approbation of the Minister, 
adapt special programmes to suit the requirements^ 
of the districts. 

In 1890, there were thirty-two Ecoles primaires 
mpMeures professionnellea in France. 

The Ecoles primaires snpirieures non-pro/essionnelles 
are subject only to the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Manual instruction is included in the programmes of 
these schools, and special sections may be formed in 
them bearing on the commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture of the districts in which they are situated. 
In 1890, there were fifteen such boys' schools, and 
two coura compUmentaires which had industrial 
sections ; twelve schools, and three cours complement 
taires which had agricultural sections. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Ecole Municipale Professionnelle de 

Reims. 

A GOOD specimen of a superior primary school 
(professionnelle) is the Municipal School of 
Reims. This excellent institution is situated in the 
Rue Libergier in that town. The buildings, forming 
three sides of a square, are very extensive. There 
is an industrial section, a commercial section, and a 
section for preparing pupils on entrance to the Ecoles 
-cCArts et Metiers and V Ecole des apprentis mecaniciens. 
The conditions of admission are those which are 
detailed above, as laid down by the official regula- 
tions. The school receives interns, demi-pensionnaireSy 
and extern pupils. The interns pay 750 francs 
annually for board and instruction ; the demi- 
pensmmaires 400 francs ; the instruction is free to 
the extern students. 

There are forty bursaries maintained by the State 
in the school. These are awarded — on the result of a 
competitive examination — by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, on the nomination of the prefect of the 
department. The Minister also awards sums for the 
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purchase of outfits to those students who have won 
bursaries^ and whose parents are in poor circumstances. 
Holders of these bursaries are admitted as free 
boarders. 

The Departments of Marne and of Ardennes 
maintain each five bursaries for interns. The 
MunicipaUty of Reims maintains four bursaries for 
demi'pensionnaires, and the Eastern Railway Company 
maintains two similar bursaries. This school was 
founded by the Municipality of Reims in 1876, and 
placed by a ministerial decree, in 1882, among the 
institutions of public instruction, subjected to the 
provisions of the law of the 11th December, 1880. 
The State contributes 47,000 francs for the pay- 
ment of the professors, teachers, and foremen of the 
school. The entire sum required for this purpose is 
about 65,000 francs. The remainder of the expense 
is borne by the Mimicipality of Reims, which also 
maintains the buildings in proper repair, provides 
the material for instruction, &c. 

Administration. 

Si The administration of the Ecole Municipale Pro- 
fessionnelk de Reims is entrusted to a Comiti de 
Patronage. 

This comiti consists at present among others of 
—the Mayor of Reims, president ; the Sub-Prefect 
of Reims, the Academy Inspector, the President of 
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the Industrial Society, the President of the Cham'beir 
of Commerce, the President of the Agricultixi-al 
Society, and several manufacturers and merchants* 
The teaching staff consists of a director, a bursar, 
a BurveillanUginiraly four foremen, a preparateur for" 
the laboratories, a chief of the workshops, and si3: 
maitres-adjoints entrusted with the superintendence. 



The Courses of InstructioxL 

The literary instruction in this school is based on 
the principle of substituting for the study of LatiQ 
and Greek that of modern languages. With thia 
view about fourteen hours are devoted weekly to the 
study of modem languages, and this is adapted as 
far as possible to the practical requirements of 
commerce and industry. The course of instruction 
extends over three years. It is the same for all the 
students in the first year, and consists of 



French Language 

German or English 

French History 

General Geography 

Caligraphy 

Physics 

Chemistry, Metalloids, 

and metals 
Manipulations 



Arithmetic 
Plain Geometry 
Natural History, 
Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology 
Linear drawing, 

sketching 
Workshop instruction 
Singing 
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The Commercial Section. 
A commercial course was formed in this school at 
its foundation, but from various causes, amongst 
others the want of a competent instructor for the 
commercial bureau, the course was soon suppressed. 
Commercial education, however, about this time, 
began to make great progress in other large cities 
of France, and, in 1884, the director of the school 
addressed a letter to the ComiU de Patronage^ em- 
bodying a project for reorganizing the commercial 
course on a new basis. In the following year the 
Municipal Council voted 12,000 francs, to pay pro- 
fessors for the commercial course, and the course 
opened with twenty-three pupils. The students of 
this section apply themselves to the special commer- 
cial studies at the end of the first year. The course 
consists of : — 

1. Commercial bureau : practical operations of 

commerce. 

2. Commercial correspondence in French, in 

English, in Germany and in Spanish. 

3. Accoimts and book-keeping. 

4. Commercial geography. 

5. Legislation, Customs, and International rela- 

tions. 

6. Political economy. 
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7. Study of the textile fabrics manofactued in 

Beims. 

8. Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History, 

applied to the study of merchandise. 

9. The French language, composition and 

correspondence. 

10. Commercial arithmetic. 

11. Ornamental drawing. 

12. Singing. 

13. Gymnastics. 

The students of the commercial section of this 
sohool who, at the end of the course, are awarded 
diplomas, are eligible to compete for the bursaries 
established by the Minister of Commerce and the 
Sociiti D^angatae for the encouragement of commerce. 
These bursaries are awarded by competitive examina- 
tion to the students of the commercial schools of 
France who obtain diplomas at the end of the school 
course, to enable them to reside for a time in foreign 
countries to study commerce. A bursary for the 
same purpose, amounting to 2,000 francs, has been 
founded in the school by the Department of the 
Marne. It is awarded annually to one of the students 
who obtain the diploma. 
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Tbe Industrial Section. 

In the industrial section the instruction in the 
second year includes, in addition to that of the first 
year's course, algebra, book-keeping, mechanics, 
organic chemistry, the study of raw materials rela- 
tive to spinning and weaving. The instruction in 
the third year is specialised, according to the aptitude 
of particular students, into spinning and weaving, 
mechanism, chemical-dyeing, or agriculture. 

There is a special course for students who propose 
to enter Lea Ecoles c^Arts et Mitiers. Since 1886 
twenty-five pupils have passed from the institution 
into these schools. 

The Workshops. 

The workshop instruction is the most interesting 
feature of the Ecole Municipale of Reims. The 
workshops themselves are fitted up with all the most 
modern appliances, and nothing is omitted to render 
the instruction in them as complete and practical as 
possible. 

The spinning and weaving workshop is fourteen 
metres by eleven. It includes, among other 
apparatus, machines for combing, stretching, 
winding on bobbins, a dynamo apparatus to test the 
elasticity of threads, nineteen hand looms, four 
looms for figured stufEs, &c. 

The forge, the fitting-room, the joinery and 
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modelling workshops, occupy a wing fifty metrest 
in length and thirty metres wide. The forg^e 
contains five fires, fifty-six vices, six lathes for iron 
turning, one filer, one planer, and one plaiting- 
machine. The joinery and modelling workshop 
contains eighteen benches for wood-modelling, five 
lathes for wood- turning, a saw worked by pedals, &c. 

There is a chemical laboratory for the first year's 
course^ capable of accommodating eighty students, 
and one for the second and third years' courses, 
capable of accommodating fifty students. The 
manipulations for the second year bear on mineral 
salts, organic chemistry, and qualitative analysis ^ 
for the third year the manipulations and lectures 
refer to the applications of chemical processes to the- 
principal industries of Beims and the surrounding 
districts. A physical cabinet is joined to these 
laboratories and supplied with the newest appliances^^ 
There is also a Natural History room, with a good 
collection of specimens, and for the purposes of the 
agricultural instruction, a fine set of the instruments^ 
required in surveying, the making of plans, and 
levelling. 

Diplomas, Honours, and Certlflcates. 

At the end of each year there is a sessional examina- 
tion for the students of each course. It bears on 
all the subjects of the particular course, and no- 
student can pass to the next higher division except 
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iilirough the means of this examination. The 
.fitudents, at the end of the third year, are examined 
before a Commission, consisting of the Maire of 
Heims, as President, the members of the ComiU de 
Patronage, the Director and Professors of the 
institution. A diplAme de fin cPHvdes is awarded to 
those students who satisfy the examiners. Prizes 
of honour have been instituted by the association of 
ex-students of the school, the agricultural committee 
•of the arrondisaement of Eeims, and the local com- 
inittee of the League of Education. 



CHAPTER X. 
The Apprentice Schools. 

T Hk apprentice schools seem to us to be amoxig^ 
the most interesting of the many splendid 
technical institutions in France. The principle o£ 
these schools is excellent. It has been recognised iis, 
France, as elsewhere, that the ordinary system of 
apprenticeship has many shortcomings, and is not 
unfrequently productive of far-reaching evils to the^ 
young worker. The apprentice is too often intrusted 
to the direction of an artisan and foreman little in- 
terested in his instruction, or perhaps incapable of in- 
structing him by a graduated succession of exercises in 
the principles and practice of his trade. The [method 
of instruction is thus little favourable to the develop- 
ment of ultimate skill and perfection. Again, the 
young apprentice, at an age when he is most suscep- 
tible to evil influence, finds in the associations of 
the workshops few incentives to develop and 
stimulate his better nature, but, on the contrary, 
models of intemperance, &c., which are too often 
followed. It is quite different in the apprentice 
school. Here the general education and the instruc- 
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tion in science wliich underlies the practice of his 
trade, are carried on simultaneously with a methodic 
and reasoned course of instruction in the practice 
of that trade, and the pupils are under the imme- 
diate superintendence of skilled teachers, who da 
not fail to impress on them the precepts of morality 
and of duty. 

The Ecole BlanueUe d'ApprenUBsage— Rouen. 

The Ecok Manuelle cT Apprentissage, founded by 
the Municipal Council of Eouen, aims at training 
well-instructed artisans and foremen in the various 
trades and occupations in wood and iron-work. 
Pupils, on entrance, must be at least twelve years of 
age, and provided with the certificate of primary 
studies. Candidates not provided with this 
certificate must be at least thirteen years, and are 
subjected to an equivalent examination. 

The course for appenticeship is a three years' 
one, and the young apprentices are formed into 
three sections, corresponding to each year. The 
course of instruction includes a complementary 
course of literary instruction, a course in arts and 
sciences, and the technical instruction. The instruc- 
tion is free, and the tools and materials are also 
furnished gratuitously to the apprentices. The 
school is situated in the Hue dea EmmurieB. It is 
imder the control of a Commission de Surveillance 
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et de Perfecfiannement, selected by the Municipail 
Council, under the presidency of the Maire o£ 
Rouen. 

The apprentices must enter the school at seven 
o'clock in the morning throughout the year, and are 
not permitted to leave it, except with the express 
permission of the director, until six o'clock in the 
evening. The doors are open for the entrance of 
the apprentices at ten minutes before seven, and 
closed five minutes after seven. They bring their 
dinners with them, and dine in the refectory, under 
the superintendence of a teacher. Their food is 
heated by the servants. Apprentices who are 
habitually absent are expelled from the institution. 

The programme, which is obligatory on all the ap- 
prentices, is formed into four sections, namely, general 
literary education, drawing, technology, and work- 
shop instruction. The general course is a continua- 
tion of the course of the primary schools, embracing 
the principles of those sciences which underlie the 
industries in which the apprentices are trained. It 
is a course of instruction which imparts special in- 
formation, and aims at that general mental develop- 
ment which is an essential element in the training 
of the young worker who strives at perfection in 
his craft. 

The First Section of tbe Programme — General Xnstruction. 
I. Moral and civic instruction. Political economy. 
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!t H. French language. 

K First and second pears — Grammar : orthography, 

reading and explanation, composition ; and 
.r for third pear — composition and style. 

^' III. History of France. 

V' First year — Gaul independent and imder the 

Roman sway. Gaul imder the Franks. 

"■ France in the Feudal period. France 

- under the Monarchy to the accession of the 

House of Bourbon. 
^ Secondyear — The absolute Monarchy (Bourbons). 

The French Revolution. France to the 
present day. 
Third year— None. 
rV. Geography. 

First year — Elementary ideas of general geo- 
graphy. Thegeographyof Europe. France, 
political and physical, and her colonies. 
Second year — The economic geography of 

France and her colonies. 
Third year — ^None. 
V. Arithmetic. 

First year — The fundamental properties of 
numbers, fractions, the metric system, roots. 
Second year — Revision of the first year's course. 
Applied arithmetic, proportion, discoimt, 
averages, proportional parts, partnership, 
alligation, investments. 
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Third year — ^Revision and extension of the^ 
second year's course. Practical problems. 

VI. Algebra. 

First year — ^None. 

Second year — To the solution of simple equa- 
tions and problems. 

Third year — Bevision and extension of the 
second year's course. Solution of quad- 
ratic equations. Problems. 

VII. Geometry. 

First year — Geometry applied to linear drawing. 

Second year — Geometry applied to the measure- 
ment of surfaces. 

Third year — ^Eevision and extension of the 
second year's course. Geometry applied ta 
the measurement of volumes. Practical 
problems and their application. 

Vin. Natural history. 

First year — The human body : nutrition, diges- 
tion, circulation, respiration, secretions, the 
nervous system, organs of sense, locomo- 
tion, skeleton. Animals : the main features 
of classification, the vertebrae, molluscs, 
zoophytes. 
Second year — ^Revision of the first year's course. 
Hygiene as applied to man : diet, nourish- 
ment, clothing, dwelling. Public hygiene i. 
first cares in case of accidents. 
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Third year — ^Vegetables: organs of nutrition 
and reproduction, classification. Minerals : 
rocks, different mineral substances, metallic 
minerals. Geology: igneous and aqueoua 
formations. The principal strata. 
IX. Physics. 

First year — The properties of bodies, principal 
phenomena of gravity — applications. 

Second year — Revision of the first year's course. 
The principal phenomena of heat — appli- 
cations. 

Second SecUon— Drawing. 

Linear Drawing. 

First year — Lines : vertical, horizontal, oblique, 
perpendicular, and parallel lines, division of 
lines. Angles : Measurement, construction 
and division of angles. Triangles : their con- 
struction. Quadrilaterals: their construction 
and transformation. The circumference of 
the circle : concentric and eccentric circum- 
ferences, tangents, lines in a circle, sectors 
and segments, tangents, points of contact. 
Polygons: applications and transforma- 
tions, pointed arches, Tudor arch, ovals^ 
spirals, tracings. Study of solids : eleva- 
tions ; plan and profile of cubes, prisms. 
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pyramids, cylinders, cones (determination, 
of the lighted and shaded features). Ap- 
plications : drawing groups in wood and 
in metal ; composing the graduated series 
of objects which the pupils must make dur- 
ing their first year of apprenticeship. 

^Second year — Tracing curves : ellipse, parabola, 
hyperbola, Archimedes' spiral, cycloid; re- 
presentation of solids, with developments ; 
drawing groups in wood and in metal (the 
series of objects made in the second year of 
apprenticeship), detached objects, machines, 
tools. 

Third year — Tracings of screws. Eevision of 
tracings of the following curves : evolutes, 
cycloids, epicycloids. Tracings of brake- 
wheel, gable-end, frame. Solids: plane, 
right and oblique sections of prisms, pyra- 
mids, cylinders, cones, intersection of two 
cylinders. Pieces of ironmongery, of 
smith's works, of machines, entire ma- 
chines. 
Ornamental Drawing. 

Second and third years — ^Drawing with the pen 
of a progressive series. All the figures, 
groups, and pieces in general are drawn in 
freehand in special note-books, with figures 
necessary for their construction. 
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TUrd Section— Technology. 

Wood. 

First year — The teclmology of joinery in build- 
ing and of modelling in wood. Different 
kinds of wood, their constitution, age, 
diseases. Woods employed in joinery, no- 
menclature and description of each ; the^ 
keeping of wood ; elasticity, tenacity, dura- 
tion, density, and resistance. The working, 
cutting, storing, and preservation of wood. 
The purchasing of wood. The character- 
istics of woods valuable in commerce, and 
their approximate values. 

Second year — Tools employed in working in 
wood. Instruments employed in sketching 
and verifications. Tools cutting by per- 
cussion. Tools for planing. Tools for 
boring, for sawing, for sharpening and 
forming the teeth of a saw. Tools for 
striking, joining, moulding. Large tools 
in wood; joiner*s bench, presses, &c. 
Different small tools. Apparatus for 
sharpening, greasing, oiling. The sharpen- 
ing, tempering, and repairing of tools. 
Machines for working wood, sawing 
machines, planing machines, moulding 
machines, &c. Wood turning; machines 
for working wood. Different small sub- 
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stances and objects employed in carpentry- 
workshops. 
Third year — (a.) Technology of joinery in build- 
ing : the working of wood, the cutting, 
planing, cutting in profile, and curving of 
wood. DifEerentkinds of joining. Differ- 
ent kinds of moulding. The gluing of 
wood. Information on the different kinds 
of joinery : post joinery, planks, inlaid 
flooring, panelling, door-caps, alcoves, 
partitions, stairs, shop-fronts, and interiors. 
Moving wood works : doors, windows, 
shutters, drawers, scales, benches, flower- 
boxes, &c. 

(i.) Technology of wood modelling : Models, 
details of manufactures in wood joining and 
mouldings, sketching models, wood turning. 
The making of models : models in wood, 
objects, &c. General ideas relating to 
moulding and foundry work bearing on 
modelling. 
The^etal section. 

First year — Technology of smith's work — 

(a.) Iron: production of iron. The metallurgy 
of iron : ores, their preparation. The 
principles of the metallurgy of iron : the 
Catalonian method. The method of intense 
furnaces. Choice of combustibles. The 



J 
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use of warm air. Smelting, casting, 
flattening and hammering iron. The pro- 
duction of sheet iron. 
(6.) The use of iron: classification of iron 
according to quality. Commercial olassifl- 
cation. 
(c.) Steel : definition, different kinds of steel 
and processes of casting. Commercial 
classification. Names applied to iron and 
to steel in their different states. 
{d.) Combustibles : combustibles used in 
forges. 

Technology in mechanical fitting and metal turning — 
Materials employed in the making of 
machines in metals. Materials for con- 
struction. Combustibles: different mate- 
rials. 

Technology of locksmith's work in buildings — 

Locks : different kinds, denominations, 
descriptions, the fimctioris of the parts 
comprising different kinds of locks. 

Second year — Technology of smith's work : 

Smith's tools: small tools, material, use, 
repairs. Forge fires : ventilators and bel- 
lows. Large tools : boring, clipping, 
bending machines, and instruments for 
soldering bands. 

Technology of mechanical fitting and metal turning — 
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Tools in general : hand tools, fitter's toolsw 
Tools for turning, boring instruments^ 
various tools. Machine tools and machines r 
lathes, boring instruments, planing ma- 
chines, vices, machines for mortising, for 
ruffling, for dividing and cutting the teeth 
of machinery, for copper, wood, brass, and 
iron. 

Technology of locksmith's work in buildings — 

The tools used by locksmiths, and the uses^ 
to which they are employed. 
Third year — ^Technology of smith's work — 
The making of articles by hammering. 
A knowledge of irons and of steels. The^ 
practical work of the forge. General 
conditions; the temper of steel, processes 
of tempering, annealing. 

Technology of mechanical fitting and metal turning — 
Transmission of motion : machinery, con- 
struction, and manufacture. Pulleys r 
construction and manufacture. Rollers: 
resistance, elasticity, displacement, com- 
position and use, moimting, varieties, &c. 
Cables, cords, chains : resistance, elasticity, 
use, &c. Machines for transmission: 
shafts, &c. Ideas of construction : hand^ 
work, use of articles employed in machinery^ 
use of machine. 
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Technology of locksmith's work in buildings — 

The fixing of bells : special tools for this 
class of work, their desoription and use. 
' Measurement of gradients. 

feed 

Fourth Section— The Workshops. 

I. The forge. 

First year — Flattening iron, making a piece of 
round iron square and hexagonal, preparing 
^ the fire, soldering two ends of metal, various 

kinds of soldering, working and tempering 
steel, making various small tools, &c. 
Second year — Making rules, squares, compasses, 
hand vices, hammers, forge tools, and 
various other objects, such as crank-heads, 
pedestals, &c., &c. 
Third year — Making the gear of machinery, all 
the tools used for fitting and in a forge ; 
founding in iron, plates, bands, stirrups, 
hinges, bolts, &c., plain and ornamental 
railings, knockers, &c. 
, II. Fitting Workshop. 

I First year — The position of the pupil at the 

vice, using the file, fitting piece of metal, 
draughting, and using the beam-compass. 
Executing the series of joinings, &c., pre- 
pared for the school with the aid of graver, 
file, &c. ; using various tools for fitting, &c. 

6 
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Second year — Stock of tools : executmg' a set of 
joinings, blocks with one, two, and three 
pulleys, mounting, dismounting, and re- 
pairing machines, &c. 

Third year — Executing set of joinings : complete 
stock of tools for fitting, turning tables,. 
repairing machines, construction of steam 
engines, and of machine tools, cardingp 
machines, looms, &c. 
III. Metal Turning. 

Fird year — Exercises with file and graver : 
Turning cylindrical objects from sketch* 
Mounting tools, &c. 

Second year — Turning and boring with machine i 
Cylindrical objects. Turning a pedestal 
and adapting a ring. Turning a bolt and 
a screw. Turning a pulley with curved 
groove. Turning a pulley with a flat 
groove. Turning a pulley with a V groove* 
Boring in iron and brass. 

Third year — Boring cylindrical and conical 
holes. Filing with the various kinds of 
files — triangidar, square, &c. Internal and 
external filing. Vice screw with box presa 
screw. 

All the pupils of the section for fitting 
and metal turning, go in turns, each 
for three days, to the forge to leam to 
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prepare the fire, to hammer, to solder, to 
make and temper the various tools used in 
fitting and turning. 

IV. Regulating Machines. 

Use of carding machines. Kinds of machines. 
Parts composing a ribbon machine, their 
functions ; formation of the cog, condition 
to be fulfilled in order to be well made ; 
different kinds ; dismoimting machines 
changes, according to the diEEerent forms 
and dimensions, to be given to the cog. 

V. Locksmith's work. 

A very complete course of instruction is given 
in the workshop on the principles and the 
making of locks, fitting them in doors, &c. 
In the second year, the pupils, in addition 
to lockmakiug, are exercised in making all 
the tools used in the locksmith's trade. 
In the third year, the students, in addition 
to the making of locks of fine workmanship 
and complicated construction, are practised 
in bell-hanging. 

VI. Joinery. 

Mratyear — Mounting, dismounting, sharpening, 
&c., tools, cutting and planing wood, tenon 
and mortise, simple and compound crossing, 
different joinings by tenon and mortise, 
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rebate, &c., cutting in profile, the gluing 
and tightening of joinings. 

Second year — ^In the second year the pupils are 
exercised in the difEerent kinds of joining 
in ornamental work, mouldings, &c., 
sketching, and executing from the sketches 
various works. 

Third year — ^Various kinds of mouldiag and 
ornaments, joinings, sketching, and execu- 
ting from the sketches ; carpentry work in 
general. 

VII. Wood-turning. 

The students commence turning in wood in the 
second year, and continue it during this 
and the succeeding year. The course 
includes the handling and mounting of 
tools used in turning, delineation and 
sketching of works, cylindrical, conicaly 
and spherical objects, different profiles of 
mouldings, turning bench and table legs, 
difEerent crowns for the, felly of wheels, 
blocks for pulleys, wheels turned for 
models of brake-wheels, different objects 
for mechanical modelling, difEerent objects 
of furniture. 

VIII. Machine modelling. 

Second and third years — Cross-bars, pulleys, 
frames, supports, fly-wheels, cog-wheels. 
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conical gear, framework, cranks, balances, 
engine beams, models of tbe machines 
made in the schooL 
IX. Mechanism. 

In all these works the pupils first make sketches 
of the objects which they are about to make. 
We have given only a summary of the course of 
practical instruction in the workshops, such as may 
give a general idea of the character of the training 
which the apprentices undergo in this institution. 
Taking into consideration the standard of general 
education which the pupils must have attained on 
entrance to the school, and the instruction in litera- 
ture, science, &c., which goes on simultaneously 
during the whole of the school-course, it will be 
readily seen that apprentices trained in this manner 
must turn out more intelligent and efficient work- 
men than those trained in ordinary apprenticeship. 




^K\ 



CHAPTEE XI. 
Bcoles Nationales Professionnelles. 

PRIOR to the law of 1880, organizing the ap- 
prentice schools and superior primary profes- 
sional schools^ there was no organized technical and 
industrial instruction of a primary degree in France. 
It had been observed that for many years the skill 
of the French artisans had been perceptibly decKn- 
ing. This was due, it was shown in an able report 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, 
to a variety of causes, but notably to the fact that 
apprenticeship had almost disappeared in France. 

Primary technical instruction for those destined 
for manual occupations was not, however, entirely 
neglected. Apprentice schools existed at Havre 
and Rouen; a school for watchmaking at Paris; 
a school for fictile art at Limoges, &c. It was 
seen that to grapple effectively with the decline 
of skilled labour, it was necessary to multiply 
establishments of this kind. Hence it was de- 
termined to establish in the great industrial centres 
special technical schools, which would take the place 
of the apprenticeship of other times. The law of 
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the 11th December, 1880, aimed at — (1) training, 
in special apprentice schools, workers, completely 
instructed in thiB practice of their trades; (2) im- 
parting manual skill and the necessary technical 
knowledge to young boys who propose to enter 
into the special technical schools of the second 
degree, or to enter directly into industry. It was 
to effect this latter purpose that the Ecoks Rationales 
of Vierzon, Voiron, and Armentiferes were founded 
by the State. 

Each of the three Ecoks Nationaks Frofessionnelks 
comprises an infants' school, a primary school, and a 
superior primary school, this last including a course 
of literary and scientific, as well as of technical and 
industrial instruction. The school of Voiron was 
inaugurated on the 3rd of October, 1886, and those 
of Armentiferes and of Vierzon in 1887. These 
institutions are under the joint authority of the 
Ministers of Pablic Instruction, and of Commerce 
and Industry. Each of these is organized to admit 
children from the infant age, and to conduct them 
through the three degrees of infants', primary, and 
superior primary instruction, and to impart at the 
same time such a technical training as will fit them 
•either to enter directly into some industrial occu- 
pation, or into a technical institution of a secondary 
character. The children are received in the in- 
fants' school from the ages of four to seven years. 
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At the age of seven they pass to the primarjr 
school, and at the age of twelve years, to the- 
superior primary school. The primary instnictioiL 
in these establishments is that which is imparted 
in the ordinary primary schools, with some modifi- 
cations in the manual work adopted in view of the 
entrance of the pupils to the professional courses of 
the superior professional school. 

A Commission was nominated in 1881 to draw up 
a programme of studies for one of these institutions 
then in contemplation. The programme drawn up 
by the Commission was adopted — subject to such 
modifications as might be suggested afterwards — for 
the three schools of Voiron, Armenti^res, and 
Vierzon. 

Programme of General Instruction. 

For the superior, school the programme includes 
moral instruction, the French language, writing, and 

I. History. 

The principal personages of antiquity. The 
history of France to the present day. Pro- 
gress >oi the nation. The principal 
epochs of the history of antiquity. The- 
middle ages and modern times. 

II. Geography. 

III. At least one modem language. 
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IV. Mathematicp. 

Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and its applica- 
tions, Trigonometry. 

V. Book-keeping and Accounts. 

Elementary ideas of commerce. Current account* 
bearing interest, &c. 

VI. Physics. 

General principles. Modem discoveries and 
their application to the usages of life. 

VII. Chemistry. 

VIII. Natural History. 

IX. Drawing. 

Geometrical drawing — perspective. Sketches^ 
Parts of machines and plans of buildings, 
reliefs, &c. 

X. Singing. 

XI. Gymnastics. 

Manual Work. 
The programme of manual work includes, for the 
first year, wood and metal work for two hours duilj-. 
In the second year, in addition, drawing and model- 
ling, including a graduated series of ornaments. 
The students are occupied for three hours daily in 
the workshops during the second year, and for five 
hours daily during the first half of the third year> 
and seven hours during the second half. The 
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instmction in this year includes an extensive course 
of wood and iron work, taming, the making of tools, 
^c, and the following : — 

Drawing and Modelling. — ^The elements of 
architectore ; orders and styles of architecture ; the 
ornamentation of different orders. 

Industrial Drawing. — ^Ideas of the blending of 
colours ; the general principles of drawing applied 
to the ceramic art; to the cutting of wood and 
metal; to artistic ironmongery; to impressions on 
paper and on stuffs. 

Chemistry. — ^Exercises in the laboratory, manipu- 
lation, analysis ; the stamping of colours (ceramics, 
stuffs, &c.). 

The above programme was laid down as a general 
indication of the technical and industrial courses of 
the schools. The authorities of each school are at 
liberty, subject to the approval of the ministers, to 
adapt this part of the instruction to the needs of 
their several localities. The instruction has in 
effect, during the short time that these institutions 
have been in existence, assumed a development far 
beyond the limits of the general programme. This 
has been determined in general by the local indus- 
tries. At Armentihres, for instance, weaving and 
spinning are introduced ; at Vierzon^ the fictile art ; 
and at Voiron^ weaving, cement, and chemical 
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industries. The general character of these insti- 
tutions will be seen from an account of the school 
At Voiron. 

The State Borsaries. 

These schools are maintained by the State. The 
instruction is free for the extern students ; the interns 
pay an annual sum of about £20 sterling. A 
number of bursaries — at present ninety — are 
maintained in the institutions by the State. The 
departments, the communes, and private individuals 
may also found bursaries in the schools. 

There is a special examination for candidates for 
State bursaries in the three Ecoles Rationales Pro- 
/essionnelks. These are held in the chief place of 
each department by Commissions, consisting of 
at least three and at most five persons. The parents 
or guardians of candidates for these bursaries must 
inscribe their names on registers at the office of the 
Academy Inspector, at least one month prior to the 
date of the examination, and deposit, among other 
things, the certificate of primary studies; an abstract 
of the marks and places obtained by the candidate 
for the two previous years, certified by the head of 
the institution in which he has studied, and counter- 
signed by the primary or Academy Inspector ; the 
names and ages of the brothers and sisters of the 
-candidates, certified by the Muire; a statement. 
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certified by the Maire, indicating the pecuniary^ 
circumstances of the parents, and the public services 
which they have rendered. Candidates must have- 
obtained the certificate of primary studies, and be at 
least twelve and at most fifteen years of age on the 
1st of October of the year in which they present 
themselves for the examination. The examinatioru^ 
for the bursaries consist of both written and oral' 
tests. The written examination consists of : — 

1. French Composition. 

2. Arithmetic. 

Writing and orthography will be judged from- 
the exercises in these two subjects. 

3. Geometrical Drawing. 

The examination in these subjects is held on one 
day. Two hours are allowed for each subject. The^ 
questions are prepared at the Ministry. The oral 
examination consists of : — 

1. Beading and explanation, with questions on 

grammar and the meaning of words. 

2. Questions on arithmetic and the metric system. 

3. The history and geography of France. 

4. Moral and civic instruction. 

6. The elements of the physical sciences. The 
questions refer to the matter of the superior 
course in the primary schools. 

The examination from the Ist of January, 1892,. 
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wHl include a practical test in manual instruction. 
The programme for the practical examination will 
be that for manual instruction in the primary 
schools. 

The subjects of the written examination- are 
marked from to 20 ; those of the oral from to 10. 
The Commissions draw up the lists of those who have 
qualified for the bursaries, and to obtain a place on 
the list candidates must at present score fifty-five 
marks, and from 1892 sixty marks. 

The Prefect of each Department forwards to the 
Minister the list of candidates admissible, and the 
marks obtained by each in the various subjects of 
the examination, the written exercises, and the 
opinions of the Academy Inspector, of the dele- 
gate of the Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
and of the Prefect. A Central Commission, nomi- 
nated by the Minister, examines the lists and 
•documents, revises the written exercises, and draws 
up in the order of merit the list of candidates to 
whom the bursaries are to be awarded. 



CHAPTER XII. 
Ecole Nationale Professionnelle— Voiron. 

THE Ecole Nationale Professionnelle of Voiron is 
situated in the outskirts of the little town of 
that name, in the Department of Tskre. This school 
was inaugurated on the 3rd of October, 1886, by 
M. Goblet, then Minister of Public Instruction. 
Various towns in Dauphine sought to secure this- 
school, each for itself, and the town of Voiron^ which 
counts about 11,000 inhabitants, gave £10,000 towards 
the building of the school. The entire cost of the 
buildings was about £80,000, the balance of which 
was borne by the State. It comprises an infant 
school, a primary school, and the superior primary 
school. The aim of the institution is — (I), to furnish 
to the different classes of industries of the south-east 
and of the middle of France skilled and competent 
workers ; (2), to prepare young boys for the special 
technical schools of a secondary order, arts and 
trades, mechanical apprentice schools, etc. In order 
to render the technical instruction imparted in this 
fine institution the more effective, the manual instruc- 
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tion in the infants' and primary school is of a more 
extended character than that laid down in the official 
programmes for the ordinary schools. 

A special service of carriages has been arranged ta 
bring the infants from the town to the school. The 
primary school, like the higher, receives ordinary 
extern pupils, and in addition, boarders, who are sub- 
jected to the same discipline as the pupils of the 
higher establishment. This was considered necessary, 
as the pupils within easy reach of the school would 
not, of course, be sufficient to supply the higher 
school. Moreover, it was deemed essential to enable 
as many as possible to profit by the special manual 
instruction of the primary school, and thus enable 
them to profit the more by the instruction of tha 
technical department in the higher institution. 
Special instruction in drawing, science, and manual 
work is given in the primary school, by the special 
masters of the professional school. 

The Ecole Professionnelle is a splendid establish- 
ment, including in its curriculum, literary and scien- 
tific, as well as technical and industrial instruction. 
It admits intern and extern students. The intern 
students include State bursars, who are provided 
gratuitously with instruction, board and lodging in 
the establishment. The communes, departments, 
and private persons may also establish bursaries. 
Those interns who are not bursar-holders pay an 
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annual sum of 500 francs for maintenance. This 
includes all expenditure, the board, medical attend- 
ance, washing, repairing of clothing, books, class 
Tequisites, the tools and materials for use in the 
workshops, etc. Intern students must lodge a sum 
of ten francs, and externs five francs, on entrance, 
as a guarantee for the safe keeping of the tools en- 
trusted to their charge. The extern students come 
from the town and immediate neighbourhood, and 
from places within easy railway communication with 
Voiron. The railway companies give tickets to these 
at very low rates. All extern pupils receive instruc- 
tion free in the school. There is also a special dining- 
hall placed at the disposal of those who bring their 
dinners from home. 

To be admitted to the school, candidates under 
thirteen years of age must be provided with the cer- 
tificate of primary studies, and if over thirteen, and 
not provided with this certificate, they are subjected 
to an examination with a view of ascertaining 
whether they are capable of following profitably the 
course of instruction in the institution. 

The school is splendidly equipped with all the re- 
quirements of a boarding institution, and of a tech- 
nical school. It stands on pretty grounds, of nearly 
ten acres in extent. These are very tastefully laid 
out, and in the gardens practical instruction is given 
in agriculture and horticulture. There is an infir- 
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mary, with a special garden for convalescent patients, 
and two medical attendants are appointed to the 
sdiooL Great attention is paid to the domestic 
arrangements. The dormitories are airy and well 
arranged. There are very fine refectories, and the 
kitchen arrangements are modelled on the most re- 
cent improvements. A liberal scale of dietary is 
allowed, and so far as I was able to observe, the in- 
tern pupils, while submitted to firm discipline, and 
kept well occupied during the day, are, in regard to 
personal comforts and dietary, treated with great 
liberality. The staff of the school consists of a 
director, a bursar, internal masters, professors of 
aeience and literature, a chef dea travaux, and special 
{»*of essors and foremen for the technical and indus- 
trial instruction. The course of instruction extends 
over three years. 

The Teehnical and Industrial Inttraotlon. 

The workshops for joinery, metal fitting, weaving, 
l&e chemical laboratory, etc., are all furnished with 
complete sets of tools and machinery. There is a 
set of tools for each bench, and a list of these is 
appended to the bench : the pupil is responsible for 
the tools. 

The work is carried on under the supervision of 
a number of skilled teachers and foremen, and all 
are under the direction of an engineer. There is a 

7 
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large engme->room9 and most of the large machinery 
in the workshops is worked by the engine. All the 
students mnst^ in the early part of the course, follow 
the workshop instruction in both wood and metal. 
This is so arranged that the work of the one work- 
shop is complementary to that of the other. The 
students, for instance, haying acquired some dex- 
terity in turning in wood, pass from the wood 
workshop to the forge, and commence turning in. 
metal. In the second year the pupils are at liberty 
to choose between the wood and the iron workshops. 
The section of weaving is not compulsory on any 
students — ^it is open to those who wish to follow the 
instruction. The room contains several fine looms. 
When I visited the school, during the present year, 
the looms were occupied at making window-blinds, 
table-Unen, silk stuffs, silk handkerchiefs, etc. An 
attempt has been made to rear silkworms in the 
school, and, I was informed by the Director, with 
considerable success. Silk- weaving is very exten- 
sively carried on in the neighbourhood of Voiron. 
It is on this account that weaving was introduced 
into the school. The course includes not only 
practical instruction in weaving, but also instruction 
respecting the raw material, etc. The school has 
been at work only for a few years, and already it has 
begun to sell some of the products of the looms, and 
various articles made in the workshops. I^early aU 
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ihe machiiieiy which will be required^ the tools, etc., 
will Boon be made in the institution. There is in the 
«how-room a good collection of tools and other 
•objects which have been mannf actnred by the students. 

woii Among these are models for industrial drawing, 

Ik models for use in the f oxmdry, watchmaker's forge, & 

der pair of railway wheels, etc. 

fod The district aroxmd Voiron is rich in industries. 

rii Advantage is taken of this to introduce the students 

into the real work of the manufactories while they 
are undergoing their courses of technical instruction 
in the school. Frequent visits are made by the 
pupils to the workshops and manufacturing establish- 
ments of the neighbourhood. They are invariably 
under the charge of the chef des travaux and 
the professors of the technical courses. Instead 
of an annual distribution of prizes, an expedient 
is resorted to by which a certain number of 
the most diligent students form part of a cara- 
mne de f)acance^ and visit, in addition to many 
places of interest, several manufacturing centres 
in France, Switzerland, etc. At the close of every 
school year the professors draw up a list of those 
who are to be allowed to go on these excursions. 
They are conducted at the expense of the institution, 
and are under the control and guidance of the school 
authorities. 

At the end of the Session 1889-90 ninety-nine 
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students passed from the school. These were locatecl 

as follows : — 

Industry 36 

Commerce 9 

Agriculture • • • 11 

Other Industrial Schools {Arts et 

MitierSf etc.) • • • • • . 12 

Mechanical Apprentices in the Ifayy . . 3 
Normal Colleges • • • • . . 5 

Lycies. . 1 

The Service of Roads and Ways . . 1 

Army 4 

Navy .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Railway Clerks 2 

Mercantile Clerks 6 

No known employment . . . • 6 

The following table shows the number of pupils in 

each of the three Ecoks Nationaka Professionmlks in 

1890 :— 



School, 


Infanta' 
SchooL 


Primary 
School. 


Professional 
School. 


Total. 


Voiron 

Vierzon 

Armenti^res 


124 
218 
114 


142 
231 . 
155 


176 
232 
159 


442: 
681 
428 


Total 


456 


528 


567 


1,651 
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There were 23 teachers in charge of the infants' 
-and primary schools. In the professional schools, 
besides a director and bursar for each, there were 16 
professors of literature and science, 22 intern masters, 
•3 chef% des travauXy 7 special professors, and 23 
foremen. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

The Ecole Professlonnelle Vaucanson, 
OrenoMe. 

ONE of tlie most interesting professional schools^ 
in connection with tlie department of Primary- 
Education in France wliich I have seen is the Ucole 
Prqfessionnelle Vaucanson in Grenoble; Ghrenoble is- 
the chief town of the Department of Ishre, and was 
the capital of ancient DatipMni. It is at the base 
of the Alps, in the midst of a naturally fertile district, 
and is a flourishing seat of industry. The country 
aroimd Grenoble is both a manufacturing and an 
agricultural district. It is a pleasant seat of human 
activity. The town has in recent years been vastly^ 
improved. The old barriers and ditches have been 
levelled, and beautiful boulevards, lined with magni- 
ficent terraces of fine white stone, have taken their 
place, and have been extended far beyond the ancient 
limits of the town. Cement-making, silk-weaving,, 
paper manufacturing, and various other industries 
are flourishing in the district. When I visited the- 
town it had much the appearance of a military camp*. 
The railways were bringing large numbers of men,. 
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mostly dressed in their working garments, for the 
military training. The mountain brows aromid were 
studded with fortifications, and many more were in 
course of erection. When I asked the reason of 
such defensive measures in a district so remote 
from the German frontiers, I was told it was a 
precaution against the Italians, who, in the event of 
a war, would likely endeavour to burst in on Prance 
across the neighbouring passes of the Alps. I could 
not avoid, from a consideration of these military 
preparations, drawing a contrast between the condi- 
tions of life in France and in other continental nations, 
and those of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. We can hardly conceive the blessings 
we enjoy in immunity from such a military con- 
scription, to whose stern laws the needs of industry 
and commerce, the needs of the family for the labour 
of the bread-winner, sink into nothingness and are 
disregarded. And yet all this military pre-occupation 
did not seem to mar the industrial activity of the 
district, nor to impede the progress of education, 
both general and industrial. A Lycee has been 
installed in a new and magnificent building. Fri» 
raary and'higher education are well provided for, and 
the Ecole Professtonnelle Vaucanson is a busy seat of 
technical and industrial instruction. This was one 
of the superior primary schools which sprang up 
after the passing of Guizot's Law in 1833. It 
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was founded in 1836. The Munioipal Council of 
Grenoble took advantage of tlie law of the 16tli 
June, 1881, establishing free education. Extern 
students, who until then paid a fee of eighty francs 
annuAlly, were henceforth admitted free, and the 
school, from a municipal, became a State institution. 
In 1884 the Municipality of Grenoble constructed a 
splendid set of new workshops for wood and iron, and 
a chemical laboratory, and opened a new hall for 
moulding in plaster and cement, and for ceramic 
work. The workshop accommodation is now most 
complete. 

mtemal Arrangements— AdinlBSioxL 
The JScole Professionnelle Vaucanson consists of a 
primary school and the higher professional school. 
The primary school is quite distinct, in respect to 
accommodation, pupils, and teachers, from the pro- 
fessional school. The one and the other admit 
interns, demi-pensionnairesy and extern pupils. No 
child is admitted to the primary school under six 
years of age. Those seeking admission must be 
able to read and write. The primary school is pre- 
paratory to the higher school. The pupils must be 
in attendance at the school at eight o'clock in the 
morning. There is an intermission from eleven to 
a quarter after one, during which such extern pupils 
as do not dine in the school are permitted to go to 
their homes. The school work is resimied at the- 
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latter hour^ and is continued till seven in the evening, 
mrith certain intervals tor recreation. 

Candidates for admission to the first year's course 
<ii the professional school must be provided with the 
certificate of primary studies. Pupils of eleven 
years of age, who have not obtained the certificate^ 
may be admitted by a special examination, consist- 
ing of dictation, including writing and spelling, a 
short composition, two exercises in arithmetic, and 
an oral test, including reading and analysis, the 
history and geography of France, and practical 
questions in calculations and the metric system. 

The intern students, both of the primary and 
professional school, pay an annual sum of 580 francs, 
and the demi-pensionnaires 320 francs. The latter 
take breakfast and dinner in the institution. The 
instruction is free for the extern students. A 
number of bursaries and half bursaries are ofiered 
for competition annually to the pupils* These have 
been founded by the State, and by the Department 
of Ish^e. These bursaries are, some intern, and others 
t9 enable pupil^ to live with a family in the town, 
and to attend the instruction in the school as extems» 
.All intern students must wear a uniform, and 
extems who are not liviog with their own parents 
must likewise adopt the uniform. Every pupil keeps 
a'Uvret, which serves to indicate to his parents his 
jprpgresa m the studies. ; The marks assigned to him 
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in class^ and the place lie obtains in the examinationfii^ 
are inserted in these books, as well as the observations- 
of the director. The discipline is maintained with 
firmness, and habitual absence is punished by expul* 
sion from the school. Temporary expulsion, wliicli 
cannot exceed three days, lies within the powers of 
the director, who must, on pronouncing the expulsion^ 
announce the same to the student's parents, the local 
authority, and the primary inspector. Permanent 
expulsion is awarded only by the academic authori- 
ties — the Academy Inspector, or the Eector. A 
State bursar can be expelled only by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and a departmental bursar by the 
Prefect of the Department. 

Administration and Teaching Staff. 

The school is under the immediate supervision of 
a Comiti de patronage^ nominated by a ministerial 
decree. At the head of this Committee is the Mayor 
of Grenoble, and the other members are selected with 
due regard to their fitness to advise on questions of 
industry. Among these are a Senator, a mechanical 
constructor, a Professor of the Faculty of Science, a 
chemist, a man of letters, an ex-President of the 
Tribunal of Commerce, two Municipal Counsellors^ 
etc. 

The ComiU de patronage watches over the material 
interests of the students and the condition of the^. 
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school. It endeayours to find employment for them 
cit the end of their course, takes under its especial 
charge the bursar-holders, and makes recommenda- 
tions as to the material^ furniture, etc., of the school,, 
and on the measures to be taken to adapt the instruc- 
tion to the local industries. 

The teaching stafE consists of a director, thirty-nine 
professors, military instructors, and foremen for the 
workshops. 

The Professional SohooL 

The general regulations of the higher school 
impress at the outset on the pupils, that in entering 
the school they become students of an establishment 
of a higher order than the primary school. They 
enter an establishment which is the last stage in the 
journey from childhood to manhood, and thence to 
the stem work of life. The hours for recreation 
are therefore more curtailed, those for work and 
study more extended. 

The students rise at five in the morning, and 
descend to the recreation grounds twenty-five 
minutes later. At twenty minutes to six a trumpet 
is sounded, and the students fall into ranks to proceed 
to their studies. The extern students must reach 
the school at six o'clock in the morning during 
summer, and at a quarter after six in winter. They 
leave for breakfast jit 7.45 in winter and at 7.35 in 
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sammer, and return respectively at 8.15 and 8 o'clock. 
The work is then continued till 11.30 in winter 
and 11.45 in summer, when the students leave for 
dinner^ and return respectively at 1.15 and 1.30 p.m. 
All the students are at study from 1.30 to 2.30. 
The class-work is resumed at 2.30, and continued, 
with a quarter of an hour's intermission, until 6.15 
in the evening. The intern students then proceed 
to the refectories for supper, and the extems to the 
study halls, imtil half-past seven, when they leave 
the institution. The intern students are taken out 
for recreation on Tuesdays and Thursdays. The 
students are engaged at military exercises on one 
day weekly, for two hours in winter, and three hours 
in simimer. 

Tlie Course of Uutructloii. 

The course of instruction in the school extends 
over four years. The students are formed into four 
divisions in the first and in the second years. In the 
third year a special section is formed for students 
who intend to enter the schools of arts and trades, 
and a section for those who intend to enter the fitting 
yards of the Navy. The course of instruction for 
each year is formed into three sections, namely, 
literary, scientific, and technical courses. The follow- 
ing will show the programme of studies, and the time 
devoted to the various subjects : — 
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Programme of Subjects, and time devoted to 
each weekly. 



Subjects. 


First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 




Hours. 


Hours. 


Hours. 


Hours. 


Literary Suction. 










Moral and Civic Instruction 


1 


1 


1 


\ 


French Tianguage 


6 


4J 


6 


5 


History 


li 


1* 


IJ 


14 


Geogi-aphy 


1 


1 


1 


1 




H 


8 


84 


84 


Scientific Section. 










Arithmetic 


3 


2i 


"\ 




Geometry 


2i 


2J 


6 


4 


Algebra 


— 


1* 






Geometry (descriptive), and 

Trigonometry. 
Mechanics 


~~ 


,: 


J 


2J 


Physics 


1 


H 


U 


u 


Chemistry 


1 


ij 


.14 


u 


Natural History 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Hygiene 


— 


— 


1 


— 


Qeometric Drawing 


3 


3 


8 


li 




Hi 


13i 


13 


13J 
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Programmb of Subjects, and time devoted to 
EACH WEEKLY. — Continued. 



Subjects. 


First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Tbchnioal Section. 


Hours. 


Hours. 


Hours. 


Hours. 


Modem Language 


3 


3 


4 


4 


Industrial Electricity ... 


— 


— 


14 


li 


Agriculture ... ... ... 


— 


— 


1 




Book-keeping and Accounts 


1 


H 


2* 


li 


Chemical Manipulations .. 


-- 


— 


— 


3 


Modelling 


H 


ij 


IJ 


1 « 


Manual Work 


5 


7 


H 


Commercial Legislation ... 


— 


— 


H 


li 




lOi 


13 


20J 


19} 


Writing 


H 


• H 


— 





Ornamental Drawing 


n 


1* 


n 


U 


Singing ^ 


1 


1 


1 


— 


Gymnastics and Military 
Exercises 


3 


3 


3 


3 




7 


7 


5i 


4i 


Total 


38^ 


41J 


47i 


46J 
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Tlie WorkBlioiM. 

The workshop instruction is obligatory on all the 
pupils except those who in the fourth year desire to 
follow chemical manipulations. The students in the 
first and second years go through all the workshops, 
and take particular workshops in the third and fourth 
years. The workshops are under the direction of a 
-chef c^ atelier f assisted by three foremen. Discipline 
and order are maintained by the superintending 
professors. The foremen are occupied solely with 
the instruction. They keep a register in which they 
enter all the works given to the pupils, the time 
which the pupils have taken to execute them, and the 
marks assigned for their execution. These are fur- 
nished monthly to the chief of the workshops, who 
forwards them, with his own observations, to the 
director. The foremen distribute the works to the 
students, who are not allowed to select works at will. 

The store for Tools. 
The pupils attend the workshops in sections. In 
each section a pupil is specially charged with the 
distribution of tools and materials. No other pupils 
are permitted to enter the stores. Any pupil who 
requires a particular tool which is not in the stock 
attached to his bench fills up a form indicating his 
name, the number of his bench, and the name of the 
tool required, and presents this to the pupil of his 
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section who has charge of the store. The ticket is- 
then preserved in the store until the tool is returned, 
when the first care of the pupil in charge is to see 
that no unavoidable injury is done to it. In case of" 
injury through negligence or malice, the foreman is 
at once informed of it^ and the student is required to- 
pay for the damage done. 

The Forge and Wood Workshop. 

The metal and wood workshops are very extensive,, 
and are elaborately furnished with machinery and ap* 
pliances. The machinery is worked by two engines, 
one moved by gas, the other by steam. In these work- 
shops repairs are executed sometimes for manufacturers^ 
in the town. Various objects are also made and sold. 
Among the works which were going on in the work- 
shops, on the day that I visited the school, were a 
set of desks for the use of the establishment. These 
were as well finished as if turned out from the 
factory of a first-rate manufacturer. In the show- 
room there was a fine collection of objects which had 
been sent to the Paris exhibition, an electric machine, 
a machine for boring iron, tools used in iron and 
woodwork, and a very nice contrivance to illustrate 
the steam engine, all made by the pupils in the 
workshops. 

ModeUlng, Artistic Drawing, and Chemical Laboratory. 
There is a special instructor in modelling, and a 
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special room for this purpose. Thef e is a fine col« 
lecti<m of models in plaster in this room, inducting 
sereral made by the pupils. Among others iihere 
was a very beautiful model of a yase in plaster for 
one of the town parks of Grenoble. The pupils are 
exercised in modelling from objects in plaster, 
from designs drawn on the blackboard, and from 
nature. The Municipality of Grenoble offers annually 
for competition, among the workmen of the town, 
a prize of 500 francs for the best model of a park 
ornament in plaster. This model becomes the 
property of the municipality, and is usually pre- 
sented to the school. 

In the chemical laboratory the students are imder 
the direction of a professor, and are all usually engaged 
at the same work. The instruction commences in 
the first year, and is continued during the entire 
course of four years. 

Artistic drawing in a district such as that around 
Grenoble, where extensive manufactures of silks and 
other stuffs are carried on, is held to be of special 
importance in a course of industrial instruction. It 
is, therefore, compulsory on the pupils of the Hcok 
JProfessionnelh Vaucanson. It is taught in this and 
'similar institutions, not only as a means of training 
the eye and hand, and developii^g a s^e of the 
beautiful, but also with a view to its practical ap- 
plication — ^first, in the carving, modelling and 
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manual work in metal and joinery ; and alsp with a 
view to its application— of course^ hj a limited 
number of the students — ^to industry outside the 
institution. The piq)ils in this class are not allowed 
to use any instruments for measurement. All 
drawings must be made in freehand. When a papil 
finishes any drawing he delivers it up to the profea- 
sor^ who preserves it Lectures on the art of design^ 
etc.| accompany the lessons on artistic drawing. 

Electricity. 
The JScole Profemonnelk Vaucanson is an institution 
which keeps pace in industrial instruction, with the 
progress and development of industry. It has 
accordingly, seeing the progress being made in the 
application of electricity to industry, added a course 
of instruction to its already extensive programme. 
This course is both theoretical and practical. The 
practical section includes the construction of elec- 
trical machines. The instruction in electricity seems 
to illustrate the eminently practical character of this 
institution. The theory is combined with practical 
work, and not only have the students proved their 
skill by making machines in the workshop, but some 
of them have, I was informed by the sub-director^ 
succeeded in obtaining important positions in firms 
of electric engineers, such as the firm BouArt, of 
Paris. 
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In tlie present year there were 240 boys in the 
primary school, and 420 in the higher school, and of 
-these 180 were intern students. The annual expen- 
-diture is about 200^000 francs. The State pays, 
•about three-fourths of the sum required, in ad- 
-dition to the fees paid by the interns and demi- 
penmnnaires, for the working of the institution. 

In the ten years 1881-91 the number of pupils who 
passed through the school was 1,560. These wer^ 
-employed as follows : — 



Industry : 

School of Arts and Trades, Aiy 
Beads and Bridges • • 
Constructions and Bailways 
Employed with Architects and Under- 
takers in difierent industries 
Apprentices in difierent trades 

Commerce 

Superior Schools of Commerce 

Agriculture^Schools 

I^ormal Colleges 

Teachers 

Post and Telegraphs. . 

Administration, indirect taxes, etc 



33 
42 
11 

121 

265 

394 

26 

184 

37 

26 

22 

54 
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Fine Arte. 2- 

Quarter-masters and Mechanical 

Pupils . . 22 

The Army 67 

I/yciea * 117 

Other Educational Estahlishm^ite. . 50^ 

Died 1? 

Not known 70^ 

^ Total 1,560 




CHAPTER XIV. 

Mannal Iwitniotlon In the Departement 
dn Nozdt 

THERE are special inspectors for manual instruc- 
tion in tlie primary schools and normal colleges, 
•under the direction of an Inspector-General of 
Manual Instruction. The following extract, refer- 
ring to one department, from the report of the Inspec- 
ix>r-General, M. Q-. Salicis, in 1889, will give an 
idea of the extent to which manual instruction is 
given in connection with primary schools in France : 

Departement du Nord. 
DOUAI. 

Normal College — Complete organization and field for 
illustrating agricultural instruction. Splendid 
results. 

Superior Primary School — The manual instruction is 
carried on with great success in the workshops 
of the Industrial Institute, in the same building. 

OKCHIBS. 

-School and Cours Complementaire — ^Workshops ready. 
Field for the practice of agriculture well worked. 
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LILLE. 

Superior Primary School — ^Manual instructioii givei^ 
provisionally in tlie workshops of the Industrial 
Institute. Complete workshops form part of 
the new school buildings. The method of 
the instruction is remarkable. Seven primary^ 
schools of the town are provided with very fino 
workshops : wood and iron work, wood and metal 
turning, forge. Workshops are provided in all 
schools in the course of construction. 

FOURMIES. 

Superior Primary School'-^WoTkahopB well fitted^ 

The manual programmes complete; very good 

results. 
Primary School — Manual instruction, including^ 

modelling; agricultural instruction and field 

for practical work. 

ROUBAIX. 

Superior Primary School — ^Remarkable workshops. 

TOUROOING. 

Superior Primary School — ^Well installed course of 
manual instruction ; well regulated. 

Primary Schools — Four workshops, in which the 
pupils of the superior course (11 to 13 years) 
are taught. 
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MARYILLE. 

Superior Primary School — ^Workshops sufficient ; 
good instmction. 

BAVAY. 

School and Cours CompUmentaire — ^Suitable work- 
shopSy agricultural instruction* 

STBENWOORDE. 

Primary 8cIiooi—New workshops. The manual in- 
struction begun. 

VALENCIENNES. 

Primary School — Very good course of manual in. 
struction* 

AUBRY-VIEUX-CONDE. 

Primary School — ^Elementary manual instruction 
well conducted. 

DUNKERQXTE. 

School and Cours CompUmentaire — ^New workshops. 

CAMBRAI. 

Cour% CompUmentaire — "Workshop instruction and 
application as in programme. 

Two Primary Schools — The pupils of the superior 
oourse instructed in the workshops of \ the 
Cours CompUmentaire. 
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ARMENTIERES. 

Ecole Ndtionale Pro/esmnnelk. 

Priniary School^ Bm Nationale, — ^Workshop inatruc- 

tion given gratuitously by the teacher outside 

school hours. 

Primary School^ Rue de Sol/erino. — ^Book-bindings 
taught under same conditions as above. 

HAUBOTJRDIN. 

Superior Primary School — TSew and complete work- 
shops; gradual specialization; remarkable re- 
sults ; agricultural instruction. 

FOURNES. 

Superior Primary School. — ^New and well-fitted work- 
shops. 

CONSOLRE. 

Primary School — Manual instruction given, and ad- 
dapted to local needs. 




CHAPTER XV. 
Eeoles llatlonales d'Arts et Metiers. 

THE object of the Ecolea Nationaks cCArU et 
Mitier8T-^B,^onsX Schools of Arts and Trades 
— is to train chiefs of workshops and skilled indus- 
trial employes in the practice of the mechanic arts. 
There are three of these institutions, at Aix^ Angers^ 
and Chdlom. Each has assigned to it a number of 
departments, from which alone it can receive French 
pupils. The three districts thus formed comprise 
the whole of France. These schools are placed 
under the authority of the Minister of Commerce, 
and under the immediate superintendence of the 
Prefects of the .Departments in which they are 
situated. 

▲dmlBsion to tbe ScIiooIb. 
The National Schools of Arts and Trades receive 
intern and extern students. No one of them can 
receive more than 300 interns. The instruction is 
free to extems, and the interns pay an annual pen- 
sion of 600 francs. Bursaries, entitling the holders 
to free board and instruction in the schools, and 
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fractions of bursaries are awarded by the Minister to 
pupils whose parents testify that they are unable to- 
pay the pension, and when from any unavoidable cause 
the parents of any students in residence are rendered 
unable to pay for their further maintenance in the 
institutions, the Minister may remifthe entire amount 
of the annual payment. All the students wear a 
uniform, and this, together with all the clothing laid 
down in the regulations, may be given gratuitously 
to pupils whose parents are in poor circumstances. 
The number of students to whom the latter award is 
made cannot, however, exceed five per cent, of those 
admitted at the time. 

Students are admitted to these schools by compe- 
titive examination only. Candidates for admission 
must be at least 15 and not more than 17 years of 
age on the Ist of October of the year in which they 
seek admission. Applications for admission to the 
competitive examination must be addressed to the 
Prefect of the Department in which the candidate 
resides before the 1st May each year. The applica- 
tion must be accompanied, among other things, by a 
certificate of good conduct and character, signed by 
the local authority. The examination is written, prac- 
tical and oral. The written and practical examination 
is held in the chief place of each Department in the 
month of July every year, by a Commission nomi- 
nated by the Prefect. It consists of : — 
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1. Dictation^ explanation, grammatical and 

logical analysis. 

2. A half -page of writing. 

3. Linear and ornamental drawing. 

4. Two problems in arithmetic and two in 

geometry. 

Thd practical examination consists in the making^ 
of an object in wood or iron, according as the candi- 
date intends to follow wood or iron work. 

The candidates who satisfy the examiners are 
admitted to the final or oral examination, which in- 
cludes French, grammar, and orthography, the theory 
and practice of arithmetic, elementary geometry, 
algebra to the end of quadratic equations, history, 
and geography as far as the superior course of the 
primary school. This examination is held by a 
regional Commission, nominated by the Minister for 
each school. The Commission visits various towns 
and villages in the Departments which form the cir- 
cumscription of the particular school, to examine 
candidates. A list of the centres which the Com- 
missions are to visit is drawn up beforehand by the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry. The Commis- 
sions transmit to the Minister lists of the candidates 
who have passed the examination. Pupils must 
present themselves at the school on the 15th of 
October, and are then submitted to a medical exami- 
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nation Ho ascertain whether they are physically 
capable of undergoing the work of the school. 



Tbe Administration. 

There is a council of admiuistration in each school^ 
consisting of the director, president, the engineer, 
and a number of the professors. One of the members 
acts as secretary to the council, and when the Prefect 
of the Department is present at the meetings he pre- 
sides. This council decides on all measures respect- 
ing the application of the programmes of instruction, 
discusses the budget prepared by the director, and 
decides on the works to be executed by the pupils in 
the workshops, and it delegates one of its members 
every month to represent it on the Conseil dHordre. 
This council deals with all questions affecting the 
discipline, and infractions of the regulations. The 
Cornell d^ordre is composed of the director, president, 
the engineer, the chief adjuuant, and the delegate of 
the council of administration. 

The punishments which are awarded by this 
council consist of — (1), admonition ; (2), deprivation 
of recreation ; (3), confinement to the guard-room ; 
(4), confinement in the school prison ; (5), expuLdon 
from the establishment. In case of expulsion the 
decision of the council is at once communicated to 
the Minister, who gives a final decision on it. The 
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teaching staff of each of the schools of arts and tradea 
consists of : — 

A director. 

An engineer. 

A professor of mechanics. 

A professor of mathematics. 

A professor of physics and chemistry. 

Three professors of drawing and technology. 

Repititeurs for the different courses. 

AprSparateur in physics and chemistry. 

A professor of French language, and of history 

and geography. 
A professor of industrial book-keeping and 

industrial economy. 
A chief for each of the workshops, and a number 

of sub-chiefs and practical instructors for 

the workshops. 

The teaching staff is nominated by the Minister of 
Oommerce and Industry. 

The engineers, professors, and chiefs of the work- 
shops are nominated on the result of a competitive 
examination, the programmes and conditions of 
which are arranged by the miaister. 

There is an accountant in each school who dis- 
charges the functions of cashier, and who is entrusted 
with the purchase of aU the material for instruction 
which is to be used in the school. The bursar 
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purchases all artioles of olothing and dietary ; and 
the discipline is entrusted to a chief adjutant, 
sub-adjutants, and subalterns. All these are ap- 
pointed by the minister, with the exception of the 
subalterns, who are nominated by the director. 

Tbe Instruction in the Schools. 

The instruction in the Ecoks Nationales d'ArU et 
Metiers is both theoretical and practical. The theo- 
retical instruction is invariably carried on with a 
view to its practical application. It consists of : — 

1. Bevision of the programme of the entrance 

examination. 

2. Algebra, including the binomial theorem. 

3. Plain trigonometry, surveying and levelling. 

4. Analytic geometry. 

5. Descriptive geometry, shades, plans, perspec- 

tive sections in stone and wood. 

6. Kinematics, theoretical and applied. 

7. Pure and applied mechanics, comprising 

dynamics, statics, passive resistance, resist- 
ance of materials, hydraulics, and the 
steam- engine. 

8. Physics and its industrial applications. 

9. Chemistry, with its principal industrial 

applications, and especially to metallurgy. 
10. Drawing, chiefly industrial drawing. 
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11. Tedmology, particularly in its application to 

the construction of machinery. 

12. The French language. 

13. History : revision of programme of admission^ 

and a deeper study of the modem period. 

14. Geography: revision of programme of ad- 

missiony and a more extensive study of the 
geography of France and its colonies. 

15. Industrial book-keeping and industrial 

economy. 

16. Industrial hygiene. 

The practical or technical instruction is given in 
the workshops, including (1) joinery and modelling, 
<2) foundry, (3) forge, (4) fitting. 

Every pupil, on entering the workshops for the 
first time, receives a box of the tools required for 
use in the particular workshop. He is responsible 
for the safe keeping of these, and they are examined 
every Saturday to ascertain whether they have been 
kept in proper repair, and that they have not 
been unavoidably injured; and at the end of the 
session every pupil hands up his box of instruments 
in proper repair to the chief of the workshop in 
which he is engaged. The work is distributed by the 
foremen, and no pupil can engage in any work other 
than that laid out for him by the foremen and chief of 
the workshop. Three months after entrance to the 
school every pupil is definitely placed in the work- 
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flliop for wliich he manifests any special aptitude^ 
During the last year of the course the students pass 
a certain time in the workshops other than that in 
which each has served his apprenticeship, in order 
to he instructed in the relations existing between 
other trades and that which they have specialljr 
studied. 

Diplomas, Medals, and Frizes. 

Examinations are held at the end of the third 
year, and diplomas are deliyered by the Minister of 
Commerce to those pupils who satisfy the examiners. 
Pupils whose course has been satisfactory, and wha 
fail in any one subject, are permitted to present 
themselves for the examination after the lapse of a 
year in this one subject, and, if successful, are then 
awarded the diploma. These diplomas confer on the 
holder the title of JSlive brevets des Ecoka Nationaks 
d*Arts et Mitiera. Those who fail to obtain these 
diplomas are not recognized as ex-students of the 
School of Arts and Trades. The pupil who obtains 
first place at the final examination is awarded a gold 
medal and a special diploma, and those who score at 
least seyenty-fiye per cent, of the maximum number of 
marks, and who do not fall below eleven out of twenty 
marks in any subject, are awarded a silver medal 
and special diplomas. The first fifteen pupils at the 
final examination, who within the two succeeding 
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years give one year's work in any workshop or 
manufactory are awarded bonuses of 500 francs 
each. 

The course of instruction in these schools extends 
over three years. The students are engaged daily as 
follows: — 

5.30a.m. The students rise: dress and 

devotions. 
6.50 to 6. Recreation. 

6 to 7.30. Study. 

7.30 to 8. Breakfast and recreation. 

8 to 9.30. Glass instruction. 

9.30 to 12. Worshops. 

12 to 1.30. Dinner and recreation. 

1.30 to 3.15. Drawing. 

3.15 to 7. Workshops. 

7 to 7.30. Supper and recreation. 
7.30 to 8.45. Study. 

8.45 to 9. Recreation. 
At nine o'clock the students retire to the dor- 
mitories. 




COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE. 

^tetim II. 

CHAPTER I. 
Superior Schools of Commerce. 

COMMERCIAL education is imparted in France 
in superior and secondary commercial schools, 
in primary and intermediate commercial schools, and 
in commercial courses for adults, males and females. 
The superior schools of commerce were first recog- 
nised by the State in 1890. A decree of the 19th of 
January, 1891, has laid down the conditions of 
entrance, etc., into the superior schools of commerce 
which are recognised by, and may receive subven- 
tions from, the State. The decree of the 22nd July, 
1890, extended to these schools the privileges ac- 
corded to the teachers of elementary schools and 
others in regard to military service. In accordance 
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i^ith the provisions of this decree^ students who on 
leaving the institutions shall have obtained the 
dipldme mpirieur^ will, after one year's military 
service, be exempted, in times of peace, from serving 
the two other years, as is customary, and be dis- 
-charged from active service until the date of their 
3)assing into the reserve. 

The examination for entrance to one of these 
■schools is both written and oral. The following are 
the subjects of examination. Twenty marks are 
-assigned to each subject, and the weight attached 
to each is denoted by a co-efficient, which is mul- 
tiplied by the number of marks obtained in the 
particular subject to indicate the candidate's pro- 
ficiency in the subject : — 



WRITTEN EXAMINATION. 



SUBJECTS. 



Mathematics 



French 



! Arithmetic 
Algebra 

/ Composition 
I Orthography 
( Writing 



^7^^7l«^.W^( Theme . 



CO-BFFIOIBNTS. 

. 2 

. 2 

. 2 

. 1 

, 1 

. 2 

. 1 



Total . . . . 11 
The mazimum number of marku thus assigned to 
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the written examination is 11 multiplied by 20, oir 
220. 

ORAL EXAMINATION. 

Arithmetic 4 

A modem language (explanation of a text 

and conversation 3 

Geography . . . . . .5 

Algebra 2^ 

Chemistry 2 

Physics 1 

Geometry 1 

History 1 

Total . . 19 

Candidates can select for the examination in a 
modem language^ English^ German^ or Spanish^ 
and candidates provided with one of the 
Baccalaureats are awarded 60 marks^ in addition to 
those awarded on the result of the examination. 

The course of study in these institutions extendi 
over two years, exclusive of a preparatory course of 
at least one year. Students are admitted to th& 
schools by competitive examination. Both the- 
entrance and final examinations are held by juries 
nominated by the Minister of Commerce, and con- 
sisting of seven members, five of whom are ap- 
pointed by the minister, the other two being the- 
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•director and a professor of the particular school.. 
Special examiners may be added for modem Ian* 
g^uages. Candidates must be at least sixteen years 
of age on the first of January of the year in which 
they seek admission. 

The Minister of Commerce assigns, in the month 
•of February each year, a certain number of bourses 
and demi'bourses to each of the superior schools of 
•commerce. Candidates for these bourses make appli- 
cation to the Prefect of the Department in which 
they reside. They must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and among other certificates must furnish one 
signed by the Mdire of the Commune, setting forth 
the condition of the candidate's parents, and of the 
taxes paid by them. The names of the candidates, 
with the documents, are forwarded to the Minister of 
-Commerce, who draws up the list of those to whom 
•the bourses are to be awarded. These candidates, if 
•admitted to the school at the competition are 
awarded the bourses or demi-bourses, according to 
the order of merit.. 

Tb« Snperlor Commercial Bohool of Farls~L'E30le Superl^ore 
de Oommeroe de Paris. 

In the year 1820 the first special commercial 
scbool was founded in France by two merchants of 
Paris, MM. Brodart and Legret. It was situated in 
the Rue de Orenelk'SainUHonore, and named Ecole 
•Spedale de Gonimerce. France was then just begin- 
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niDg to breathe more freely after the long wars of" 
the Empire, and was directing her energies towards- 
the development of her national resources. The time- 
had not, however, yet arrived for exciting the in- 
terest of the middle classes in commercial knowledge 
and progress. During the stirring days of the 
Empire all that were learned and ambitious in the- 
youth of France looked to the profession of arms as- 
the field for enterprise. It was impossible that the 
nation could return to the pursuits of conmierce and 
industry without a period of transition. That period 
had only begun to dawn when the two worthy citi- 
zens of Paris mentioned above founded their special* 
school of commerce. The difficulty of the enterprise 
was immense. The institution was intended for the 
youth of the middle classes. These, now that the 
fever of war had subsided, betook themselves blindly 
to the liberal professions, where a large number 
dragged along an impecunious, semi-genteel kind of 
existence. They, however, looked down from their 
half hungry condition with disdain on what was 
contemptuously termed la carriire mercantik. Many 
difficulties attended the important innovation of 
commencing a new course of instruction. All the 
information which should be useful and necessary to 
the merchant was. to be united in a curriculum ; the^ 
courses of study were to be determined ; and, finally,^ 
and perhaps most difficult of all, pupils were to be. 
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attracted to the haUs. It is curious to observe the 
efforts made to maintaiiiy in order to suit the spirit 
of the time, a military character in this institution, 
devoted as it was to a very peaceful purpose. It was 
soon transferred to a fine building — the Hotel 
Sidly, in the Hue Saint- Antoine — and fitted up with 
all necessary requirements. A physical cabinet and 
a chemical laboratory were furnished, and a large 
quantity of merchandise procured for the purposes 
of the instruction. A numerous teaching staff was 
appointed. To gratify the miUtary craving, a uniform 
with sword was adopted, and all the movements 
were made to the sound of the drum. Fortunately 
for the institution, a most efficient council of 
administration was formed, composed of practical 
men — men familiar with the details of commerce 
and the conditions under which it could be extended 
and carried on to the best advantage. Among these 
were bankers, manufacturers, merchants, and mem- 
bers of the Imtitut. The names of Chaptal, Laffitte, 
Temauz, Louis Marchand, Casimir P^rier, J.-B. Say, 
among the members of the council, were a sufficient 
guarantee that the administration of the institution 
and the programmes of instruction would be 
arranged on a sound and intelligent basis. The 
council drew up a programme and arranged the 
courses of study on a basis which has to the present 
day formed a model for similar institutions. The 
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new course of instruction was to extend over three 
years. There was a comptoir (counting-house) cor- 
responding to each year's course, and no pupil was 
permitted to pass from one counting-house to 
another without passing an examination. The suc- 
cess of this school was mainly due to the wise 
arrangements and programmes framed by the coun- 
cil of administration. 

The institution prospered for the first two years of 
its existence : pupils came thither from all parts of 
Europe. Financial difficulties, however, soon arose, 
and in 1830, on the fall of the school, one of the 
professors, Adolphe Blanqui, determined to continue 
it on his own account. The efforts and the success 
of this remarkable man deserve to be remembered in 
France. His perseverance is well worthy of emida- 
tion. When he undertook to raise this institution 
from its ruins, he undertook a national service, and, 
imaided by the powers that then governed or mis- 
governed the State^ succeeded, through the force of 
earnestness, and of consciousness of the importance of 
the work on hands, in building up an institution which 
has done immense service in the promotion of French 
commerce. He was at the time a young man, with 
a young family dependent on him for support. He 
had already devoted his life to the promotion of 
political economy and commercial liberty, and deter- 
mined not to allow an institution to perish which he 
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^«aw would be a great means towards tliat end. He 
removed, with a few pupils and professors^ to a new 
site in the Rm Neuve-Saint'Oilleay and named the 
49chool Ecole Supirieure de Commerce, the name which 
it bears at the present day. The fame of the school 
soon spread with the fame of the director. Blanqui 
became a distinguished professor and writer, deputy 
for Bordeaux, and member of the InsUtut. He died, 
after a brilliant career, in 1854, at the age of 56, 
having established the principles of commercial 
education on a sound basis in France. His name is 
not unhonoured by his countrymen, but yet not 
quite so much honoured as if, at the loss of 20,000 
Frenchmen, he had succeeded in killing 3^,000 of 
"the enemy." 

On the death of Blanqui the school passed into 
the hands of M. Gervais, under whose direction it 
remained till his death, in 1867. During the last 
years of M. Gervais the attendance at the institution 
was on the decline. This continued under the tem- 
porary director nominated to succeed him ; and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris, seeing the declining 
fortunes of an institution which had done and was 
capable of doing such service to commerce, purchased 
the school from the representatives of M. Blanqui 
for 120,000 francs, and the site for 25,000 francs. 
The school has been since maintained by the 
'Chamber. 
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Tbe Superior Bcbool of Commeroe of FazlB at tlie present 6aj 

The CooneB of Study. 

The Superior School of Commerce is formed inta 
three divisions, called comptoira. The course extendi 
over three years. That of the first year (premier- 
comptoir) is a preparatory course. There is also an 
elementary course {cours ^lementaire). This course 
is intended for pupils who have completed their 
fourteenth year, and are yet too yoimg to enter the 
preparatory course. Pupils from foreign countries, 
who are not sufficiently familiar with the French 
language, and those who at the examinations for 
entrance to the preparatory course are not judged 
sufficiently advanced to profit by this course, are also- 
admitted to the elementary course. 

The Preparatory Course— Premier Oompioir. 
Pupils are admitted at the age of fifteen years, 
complete, to the preparatory course, which extends 
over one year. They are subjected to an examination: 
with the view of ascertaining whether they are suf- 
ficiently advanced to be prepared in one year for 
entrance to the cours normal — that is, the second 
and third year's course — of the school. The pro- 
grammes of the preparatory course are not framed 
with a view only to prepare for entrance to the- 
higher courses, but are so arranged that the course- 
of instruction constitutes an elementary commercials 
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course, which shall prove of practical advantage to 
those who do not proceed farther, but enter into^ 
commerce at the end of the preparatory course. 
This course is always the best attended, haying on 
an average about sixty pupils. It is formed into 
two divisions, of which the second is preparatory^ 
to the first. 

Programme of the Preparatory Course. 
Arithmetic. 

Fundamental operations on whole and decimal 
numbers. — ^Properties of numbers, gains and losses,, 
premiums of assurance, commission, brokerage, dis- 
tribution of dividends, etc. 

Theory of fractions. — Application of rules to^ 
different industrial and commercial questions. Con- 
version of vulgar into decimal, and of decimal inta 
vulgar fractions. 

The metric system. — Relation between the various^ 
measures. 

Application of the metric system to the measure- 
ment of surfaces and volumes ; density, weights. 

Study of French money, and of gold and silver. 

Foreign measures; the principal English and 
German measures. 

Interest and discount ; short calculations. 

Elementary principles of exchange ; bourse opera-^ 
tions ; purchase and sale of government stocks ; 
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•division into proportional parts ; alligation^ partner- 
sliip. 

Acoounts and Book-keeping. 

Invoices, bills : their forms, use. Bills of ex- 
xihange, stamps, etc. 

Book-keeping by double entry ; general and per- 
sonal accounts ; monthly and general balances ; 
inventories. 

The theory of current accounts and interest ; 
direct and indirect methods ; discount memorandimi ; 
bank calendar ; the most usual terms used in com- 
merce. 

Geography. 
The general divisions of the globe ; Europe, 
France. The departments of France : its adminis- 
trative divisions — military, ecclesiastical, judicial; 
public instruction ; the Army ; the Navy ; govern- 
ment ; Algiers and the French colonies ; the States 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Oceania. 

Law. 

Elementary ideas of constitutional law. — ^Defini- 
tion of law and of right, promulgation of laws, 
codes, civil and political laws, acts of the civil 
estate, marriage, succession, wiUs, obligations, con- 
tracts, essential conditions for the validity of con- 
tracts, the effect of obligations, legal interest in 
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Civil and commercial matters, conditional obligations,, 
the extinction of obligations, proofs^ authentic acta 
under sign manual, testimony, dlfEerent contracts, 
selling and exchange, lending, summary ideas of 
civil procedure, penal law, crimes, ofEencses, contra-^ 
ventions, arrests, public action and civil action,, 
police courts, courts of assize, the jury, appeal. 

French History. 
The main features of French history imtil 1453. 
History of France from 1453 to the present day. 

Physios. 

General properties of bodies. — Hydrostatics, 
Acoustics, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, and Electro- 
magnetism. 

Natural History. 
The Reign of Nature. — ^The animal kingdom — 
Description of the organs of the human body : their 
functions, etc. ; classification of animals, types, raw 
materials from the animal kingdom, useful and 
noxious animals. The vegetable kingdom — Nutrition 
and reproduction of vegetables, classification, natural 
method, raw materials drawn from the vegetable 
kingdom, cereals, forage and industrial plants, fruit 
trees, ornamental plants, medicinal plants, poisonous 
plants. The mineral kingdom — Constitution of the 
earth, different kinds of roclss, the central heat of the 
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^arth, primitive state, geological epochs, fossils^ 
main features of the geological history of France^ 
mineral productions of France, important mines. 

The other subjects of the programme for the 
preparatory course are : — Chemistry, writing, linear 
and ornamental drawing; the French, English, 
^nd German languages. 

Internal Begulations of the SohooL 

The students are both interns and demi-pension- 
nm'res who dine in the school. 

The intern students pay 2,000 francs annually, 
«nd the demi-pemionnairea 1,000 francs. These sums 
are paid in three instalments, in advance. Intern 
students may have a separate apartment for the 
payment of 100 francs quarterly, and all interns 
are required to pay 100 francs annually for instruction 
in gymnastics, fencing, etc. Foreign pupils are 
admitted, with the sanction of the Minister of 
Commerce, without examination, but in this case 
<;annot compete for the diploma at the end of the 
<50urse. 

The teaching staff of the school consists of the 
director, M. J. Grelley, formerly of the £cole 
Polytechnique ; some thirty professors, an . inspector, 
sub-inspector, and five maitreS'Surveillants for dis- 
cipline, and special teachers for music and for 
physical exercises. A number of distinguished pro- 
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lessors from the Polytechnic School, the Institute, 
tlie Central School of Arts and Manufactures, etc., 
a.re elected to conduct the examinations, which take 
place at the end of each year. Special examiners 
examine daily a certain number of the students of 
the three counting-houses on the principal subjects 
of the curriculum, and examinations for the classifi- 
<5ation of the students take place every three months, 
the results of which are communicated to the 
parents. 

During the lectures the students take notes, which 
they study afterwards, and, with the aid of the special 
works bearing on the particular subject, draw up 
an extended narrative of the lectures. These narra- 
tives are collected by the inspectors, and submitted 
to the professor, who examines them, and makes his 
remarks on them for the benefit of the students. 

Six hours daily are devoted to lectures and four 
to study. The students rise at half -past five in the 
morning and are engaged at study from six to eight ; 
first dejeuner from eight to half -past eight ; lectures 
from half -past eight to eleven ; second dSjeuner, and 
recreation from eleven till half-past twelve p.m. ; 
lectures, half- past twelve to two; recreation, two 
to two and a-half ; lectures, three to five ; dinner, 
five to seven ; study, seven to nine. 

The following shows the time devoted to each 
subject, weekly. 
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- 
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34 


36 


36 


36 
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The school is not only self-supporting, but has, in 
addition, paid a considerable sum to the sinldng 
fund. 

The number of pupils in the school during the 
past twelve years has varied from about 110 to 
150, and the revenue averaged from £8,000 to £9,000. 
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The last entrance examination took place in October 
of the present year, at which forty places were 
offered for competition. 

The Second Year's OoTirae,—Deuxihne Comptotr, 

The aim of the Superior School of Commerce is 
^o prepare yoimg men for the higher duties of com- 
merce, bankers, directors of commercial establish- 
ments, administrators, etc. From the foundation of 
the school, the course of instruction included general 
education as well as special commercial instruction. 
Experience has proved the wisdom of this course. 
It has been obseryed that the pupils who pass through 
the preparatory course are in general capable of 
following with far more advantage the course of in- 
struction in the second and third years than those 
who enter directly into the course of the second year. 
In the deuxikme comptoir the pupils commence the 
mathematical studies which are essiential in com- 
merce. Special care is taken to render the mathema- 
tical instruction efficient, to develop thereby the 
reasoning power and the intelligence. 

Excellent instruction is given in financial and 
commercial mathematics. The instruction in 
accounts, etc., in the second year is almost entirely 
practical, including the various accounts, forms, etc., 
employed in commerce, industry, banking, and com- 
mercial correspondence in various langruages. The 

10 
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study of English, German, and Italian, or Spanish, 
is carried on vigorously, and under most favourable 
conditions, for there are invariably a large pro- 
portion of foreign pupils in the school — generally 
from a third to a fourth of the entire school — and 
these discourse in their own languages with the 
French pupils. The history of commerce is developed 
with great skill, unfolding the development of the 
natural wealth of nations, their political and economic 
existence, the productions which have formed the 
materials of commerce in the various epochs of the 
world's history, those natural productions which have 
formed, and form at the present day, the basis of 
interchange in the marts of the globe. There is a 
fine museum containing a vast collection of these 
natural and manufactured productions, which are 
used to illustrate the instruction. The progress of 
commerce and industry is followed from the earliest 
ages down to the present day, embracing an interest- 
ing and valuable study of the economic evolution of 
man. This is completed by a course of conmiercial 
and maritime legislation, as well as of fiscal and 
custom laws, embracing a knowledge of commercial 
rights and duties, the taxation of various kinds of 
merchandise adopted by various countries, French 
commercial treaties, etc. 

The Third Year — Troisi&me amtptoir. 
The third year is devoted to higher commercial 
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instruotion. No pupil is admitted to the third year's 
-course unless he has passed a year in the second 
year's course. The instruction in the troisikme comp^ 
4oir includes the revision of the subjects of the 
preceding year, exchange, arbitration, wholesale 
•commerce, the various applications of book-keeping 
to industry, to commerce, to banking, assurances 
involying the theory of probabilities, chemistry 
applied to the study of merchandise, examining for 
adulterations, the elements of mechanics as applied 
to the needs of industry and commerce, to the mate- 
riel of the commercial ports, docks, railways, etc. ; 
technology, or an account of the chief industries, 
political economy, commercial and maritime law, 
applied physics, the history of commerce, continua- 
tion of the instruction in drawing, geometry, and 
modem languages. Special attention is paid to 
technology and raw materials. The instruction 
is imparted by imitating the real work of commerce. 
Each pupil buys and sells merchandise according to 
the course of the day, transacts banking business, 
insures, gives commissions, corresponds in different 
languages, carries on, under the direction of a trained 
professor, the various details of a commercial life. 
In general, the pupils at the end of this year are able 
to correspond in three languages. 

Industrial mechanics is connected with the techno- 
logical course. In both courses the instruction in- 
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dudes the chemical analysis of the principal sub- 
stances, the physical conditions under which these 
substances are produced, and the various processes 
employed in their transformation. The commercial 
knowledge is thus, as it ought to be, closely associated* 
with the instruction in industrial production ; it is 
thus that the merchant can judge of the genuineness^ 
of the various articles of commerce with which he- 
is concerned in his business. 

Comnieroial and Industrial iExcursions. 

The educational institutions of France, of alT 
grades, are marked by thoroughness and complete- 
ness of organization. Every means is adopted to 
render the particular institutions complete of their 
kind, and to enable them to discharge the more 
efficiently the functions for which they are intended; 
This is due to a great extent to the educational 
administration, but in no small degree to the French- 
people — ^local bodies, chambers of commerce, societiea^ 
for the promotion of the material interests of the 
country. Here I found a marked contrast to what I 
had been accustomed to at home. 

Wherever an institution exists in France for tech- 
nical and industrial or commercial instruction, every 
effort is made to render the courses of the insti- 
tution as practical as possible, and advantage is taken 
of the neighbouring industries and commercial estab- 
lishments to initiate the pupils into the real work. 
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Yisits are made every Tuesday by the pupils of the 
•Superior Commercial School of Paris, under the guid- 
ance of the director, to the principal manufactories and 
-commercial houses in the city and its environs. The 
pupils are riequired to take notes of all they see and 
of all that is explained to them during these visits, and 
they afterwards draw up reports on the particular in- 
dustries, etc., and present them to the director. These 
reports must deal exhaustively with the subjects, and 
to complete them the students may have recourse to 
•the technical works of the school. 

The Chamber of Commerce did not deem the city 
of Paris and its suburbs a sufficiently wide field for 
these excursions. There are certain industries not 
-carried on in Paris, such as spinning and certain 
chemical industries. It was therefore determined to 
4UTange visits to the seats of these and several other 
industries in various parts of France. Every year, 
in the month of April, the students of the third comp- 
4oir set out, under the direction of the principal of the 
school, for a visit to various seats of industry. The 
•excursions last about three weeks, and are generally 
made to the north of France and to Belgium. 

The principal seats of 'cotton and wool spinning, 
ihe principal mining centres and foundries, are visited. 
The expense of these Excuraiom Commercialea et In- 
dmtriellea is borne by the students, and amounts to 
About 200 francs for each. When the students return 
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to the school, each draws up a detailed report of the- 
yarioug industries and commercial establishments, 
which they yisited, and on a fixed day they present 
these to the Director of the school. A prize of a 
thousand francs is awarded to the writer of the best 
report. This is called Bourse de Voyage. The winner - 
of this bourse is required to proceed to some part of 
France, or to a foreign coimtry, to study some special 
question connected with commerce or industry, se- 
lected by the council of administration of the school. 
The student on his return presents a report dealing 
with the subject allotted to him. Among those pre- 
sented in recent years, and which, owing to their 
merits, have been printed, are : A report on the- 
commerce in cotton of England ; a report on smelt- 
ing, in iron and steel industries, in England ; a report 
on the flax industries of the British Isles ; a report 
on the manufacture and conmierce of wooUen stuffs 
at London, Hamburg, Anvers, and Havre ; a report 
on the manufacture of, and commerce in, sugar in the 
centre of Europe ; a report on the manufacture of, 
and commerce in, silk, in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. 

Examinations ; Diplomas. 

Tlie students are subjected to oral examinations at 
fixed times during the year. Each examination 
refers only to the parts of the programmes gone over 
since the preceding examination. There are thirty- 
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one such examinations for the students of the 
deuxikme comptoir, and thirty-three for those of the 
traisiSme comptoir. Each pupil has a livret in which 
are inserted the marks obtained at these exami- 
nations, as well as at the written examinations 
in caligraphy and drawing, at the end of the year. 
The professors likewise assign marks for answers in 
class, and for the written exercises, and these marks 
are also inserted in the livreta. The students are 
at liberty to present these livrets to the jury of 
examination which conducts the final examination — 
Texamen de sortie, which takes cog^nizance of the marks 
and notings inserted in them. Any student who, at 
the end of the second year, has not obtained one-half 
of the total number of marks which he might have 
obtained is not permitted to proceed to the third 
year's course. The examination at the end of the 
third jeax^l'examen de sortie — is fixed for a certain 
date by a Ministerial decree. It is conducted by a 
jury of seven members, consisting of the director 
and a professor of the school, and five members 
nominated by the Minister of Commerce. The 
examinations are exclusively oral and bear on 
the subjects of the programmes for the second 
and third years. The subjects on which the 
students are examined are drawn by lot from a list 
of subjects taken in connection with each branch 
in the programmes. The awards are a diploma 
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le dipldme sup^rieur, and certificates called certificjots 
cT^tudea. The diplomas are awarded to those 
students who are among the first four-fifths of 
the competitors, and who have scored sixty-five per 
cent, of the maximum number of marks. The 
certificates are awarded to those who, not having* 
qualified for the diploma, have scored fifty per 
cent, of the marks during the school course, and 
sixty per cent, of the maximum number of marks 
at the final examination. Foreign pupils appearing* 
in the general classification list before the last of 
the French students who has been awarded a dip- 
loma^ are awarded diplomas on which their nationality 
is mentioned. These foreign pupils who have been 
admitted to follow the courses of the last two 
years without competition, may be awarded an 
attestation d^Studes, signed by the Director on a form 
approved by the Minister of Commerce. 

The moral tone, the entire teaching of this insti- 
tution, is maintained at a high level ; a high stand- 
ard of honour and integrity in commercial life is 
set up, and the instruction points constantly to that 
standard as the road to success. Honesty, labour^ 
perseverance are inculcated on the young students 
as the essential elements by which alone prosperity 
can be gained and maintained in the mercantile 
career. ** Perseverance," said a president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, at one of the distributions o£ 
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3>rizes9 "is indispensable to success. Place before 
yourselves a clear, well-deHned aim, and do not 
allow yourselves to be turned away from it. Be 
iionest ; be guided on all occasions by that interior 
light which is called conscience; consult it, and 
-when you question it, if it hesitates, pause, for in 
respect to what is candid, loyal and honourable, it 
-will, believe me, never have the slightest hesitation. 
In thus regulating your lives you will find your 
reward in confidence, in consideration, in the credit 
which you will inspire. A merchant must be honest 
from interest, if he is not so from duty." 

To these wise counsels the director of the school, 
on the same occasion, added a few which show how 
thoroughly he understands the nature of the great 
work entrusted to his hands. " An essential condi- 
tion of success in business matters is," said he, '^ I 
do not dread saying it, ambition. The commercial 
man, the manufacturer who desires only an easy 
competence, is wanting in the energy, the sacred 
fire indispensable to success. In this age of steam 
and electricity there is no place for the indolent. 
Success awaits those only who, to the two essential 
•qualities, order and thrift, join a real love of labour 
and the firm desire to succeed. 

" I would wish to forewarn you against a fault 
•unfortunately too common among young men com- 
mencing their careers. Many have what I will call 
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the character of employ^. They arrive in the- 
moming at their work, do strictly what they are- 
ordered, and await impatiently for what they call 
the hour of liberty in the evening. No measure of 
success attends these ; they will remain employee 
all their lives. The employe who wishes to succeed is 
pre-occupied unceasingly with the business entrusted 
to him ; he regards it as his own^ and finishes in the 
evening what he has been unable to do during the 
day. Such a man is sure of success, if he adds to 
these qualities habits of order and economy.*' 

The Assooiation of Ex- Students of the School. 

In 1872 an association was founded by a few of 
the former students of the Superior School of Com- 
merce. The object of the association is — (1) to 
maintain friendly relations among the ex-students;. 
(2) to utilize the relations thus maintained for 
commercial and industrial purposes ; (3) to assist 
pupils on leaving the school, and to aid them in 
seeking employment ; (4) to help their comrades in 
distress. All the associations of similar schools in 
France have formed the Syndicat des Unions amicales 
des anciena Slives des Ecoka SupMeurea de Commerce 
de France, This union is under the presidency of the 
President of the Association of the Superior School of 
Commerce of Paris. This ayndicate forms a grand 
commercial body, assisting its members in difficulties^. 
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and promoting the commercial interests of the body, 
and, as a consequence, those of the nation. The mem- 
bers of the union of the Superior School of Com- 
merce of Paris pay an annual subscription of ten 
francs, or a sum of one hundred francs at once. 
Students of the troisikme comptoir are eligible for 
membership. A member can become a membre 
donateur by paying two hundred francs. The bureau 
of the imion consists of twelve members and a student 
of the troisieme comptoir. This committee regulates 
all matters affecting the union, decides on the 
applications for aid, and conducts all the publications 
of the union. These publications are not the least 
interesting feature of the transactions of the associa- 
tion. The association has appointed ^^ membres 
eorrespondants*^ in most of the important commercial 
centres of the world. These serve as patrons for 
members of the association who may arrive at their 
centres to embark in commerce or industry. The 
latter can thus find a friendly guide in almost any 
quarter of the globe, and are encouraged to push their 
enterprise to the remotest industrial centres, and thus 
to extend the commerce of their own country. The 
menibres corre^ondants furnish reports to the asso- 
ciation on the commerce and industry of their various- 
districts, and of the means by which French commerce 
may be extended therein. These reports are pub- 
lished in the Bulletin^ which was founded in 1876, 
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as a quarterly journal, by the association. It; 
contains a vast amount of most interesting and 
valuable information on commerce and industry^. 
Among the many interesting reports which have 
appeared in this Bulletin is one from the membre 
•correspondant of the association at Calcutta, on 
the principal productions of India. This gentle- 
man's name, O'Toole, is suggestive of his nationality. 
And in reading his excellent report in the Bulletin 
I could not avoid regretting that it had not been pre- 
sented to the students' society of a commercial 
school under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Dublin. 




CHAPTER II. 
Other Superior Schools of Commerce. 

THE school of higher commercial studies is an- 
excellent institution. It is also in Paris, and 
there are similar institutions at Marseilles, Lyons,. 
Havre, Bordeaux, and Rouen. The latter is now^ 
the Ecole des Sciences et des Lettres^ with a commercial 
section. The Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales 
in the Boulevard Malesherbes is a flourishing insti- 
tution. It is conducted on much the same lines a& 
the Superior School of Commerce of Paris. It has> 
in the present year, 210 students. The receipts 
for the year 1890-1891 (principally from the students* 
fees) amounted to 371,073 francs, and the expenditure 
to 280,694 francs. 

The Superior School of Commerce at Marseilles has; 
at present 130 students, and the annual expenditure 
amounts to about 70,000 francs, made up of the fees 
paid by students, and subventions from the State and 
from the Chamber of Commerce. The Superior 
School of Bordeaux has both an industrial and com- 
mercial section. The Ecok Superieure de Commerce 
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in Havre was founded in 1871 by a company to 
carry on the institution for a period of thirty years. 
That tim^ expired during the present year, and the 
administration of the institution was undertaken by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Havre on the 31st of 
last July. When I visited the school in 1889 it was 
in a very flourishing condition, and the instruction 
seemed to answer admirably for the practical work of 
commerce. According to a recent communication 
which I have received from the director, the school 
continues to attract to its halls a large number of 
students. It has a one year's preparatory course, and 
a two year's commercial course, including the follow- 
ing subjects in the commercial school : — (1). The 
•commercial bureau, where practical instruction is 
given in the business of bankers, merchants, and ship- 
owners. (2) Merchandise and raw material. (3). Com- 
mercial Geography. (4). Commercial Legislation. 
(5). Political Economy. (6). History of Commerce. 
(7). Maritime equipment. (8). English language. 
(9). German or Spanish. (10). Caligraphy. 

The Superior School of Gommeroe and Weaving, Lyons. 

The Superior School of Commerce in Lyons, 
includes weaving in its curriculum in addition to 
the commercial courses. It was founded by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Lyons in 1871. The Cham- 
ber entrusted one of its members, M. Testenoire, to 
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•coUeot the necessary funds — and in a few days a com- 
pany was formed with a subscribed capital of 
1,100,000 francs. The need for such an institution 
had been long felt in the great manufacturing city. 
Technical and industrial instruction were provided 
for in Lyons in VEcole Centrale, L'EcoU de la Marti- 
niire and L^EcoU des Beaux Arts. Employes for in- 
dustry were furnished by these schools, but many 
-commercial houses in Lyons were obliged to have 
recourse to Switzerland and Germany for their em- 
ployes. The school was opened in October, 1872, 
with forty pupils. The attendance rapidly increased. 
In 1873-4 it was 125; in 1874-5 it was 144; in 
1875-6 it was at its maximum, 155. 

Section for Weaving. 

In 1876 a new department was added to the 
school, that for instruction in weaving. Lyons is the 
great centre of the silk industry in France. It was 
observed that a number of the pupils who left the 
school annually, proceeded to various factories in the 
•city to learn weaving, It was therefore determined 
to afford such pupils instruction in weaving in the 
schools. The Chamber of Commerce gave 50,000 
francs, and the State 10,000 francs towards the 
expenses of starting this new section. Thirty 
looms, worked by hand and by steam, were pro- 
vided, and the school opened with 24 pupils. 
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The instruction in weaving is entirely separated 
from the commercial instruction. The weavin^g;^ 
department is divided into two sections. In one th^ 
course lasts for one year. It is both theoretical and 
practical. The theoretical instruction is imparted 
by a special professor, who devotes four hours daily 
to it. There are twenty pupils entered for this sectioit 
for the session of 1891-92. The other section in- 
cludes a combined course of weaving and conuneroe. 
There are forty-five pupils in this section. 

Admission to the School. 

Pupils are admitted to the school on the same- 
terms as to the other superior schools of commerce^ 
recognized by the State. The students are extems, 
demi'pensionnaires, and interns. Each intern student 
has a separate room. 

The following are the rates of payment by the 
students : — 



Extems 

Demi-PensioDiiaires 
Interns (Beivrders) 



The 
Superior 
Courses 



600 francs 
950 „ 
2200 „ 



Preparatory 
Course 



500 francs 
860 „ 
2000 „ 



Weaving 



French 
Students 



800 francs 
1165 „ 
2400 „ 



Foreign 
Students 



1200 franco 
1665 „ 
2800 „ 



Administration. 



The school is conducted by an anonymous company,, 
formed under the patronage of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Lyons. It is governed by a Council of 
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thirteen members, consisting of the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Honorary President ; a 
l^resident, Vice-President, Secretary, ten adminis- 
trators, and two Commissaries. The administrators 
hold office for five years, and a fifth of the Council 
retire annually by rotation. The teaching staff 
consists of eighteen professors for the commercial 
course, and four for the instruction in weaving. 
The State maintains four bursaries in the school. For 
this latter purpose the sum' of 2,400 francs is paid 
annually to the institution. The city of Lyons, and 
the Chamber of Commerce, maintain each five 
bursaries, making a total of fourteen bursaries. The 
revenue of the school for 1890 was 131,923 francs, 
including a subvention of 10,000 francs, from the 
State. The State has given a subvention of 9,000 
francs for the year 1891. 

The preparatory course in this school is a one 
year's coiu'se. The subjects of the progranune on 
this course are — (1) French. (2) English, German, 
Spanish, or Italian. (3) Commercial Arithmetic. 
(4) Geography. (5) Natural Science applied to the 
study of merchandise. (6) Physics. (7) Zoology. 
(8) Botany. (9) History of France. (10) Caligraphy. 

The commercial course extends over two years. 
There are in the present session thirty pupils in the 
preparatory course, and seventy pupils in the com- 
mercial course. 

11 
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The school is situated in the Btie de la Charilt i 
the building is not very pretentious, either in its 
external structure or internal arrangements, but the 
latter, in regard to the means for imparting the 
instruction, are most complete. The weaving seemed 
to me the most interesting section of the school. 
When I visited it in the summer of the present 
year it was in ftill working order. There i8-^(l), a 
spinning room ; (2), a room for silk- weaving, con- 
taining six looms, worked by an engine (the 
pupils were engaged at these looms at various kinds 
of silk stuffs). (3), a room with sixteen hand-looms 
for silk-weaving; (4), a room for — %oie a la 
main — where the beginners were weaving; and 
(5), a room stocked with all the necessary material 
for theoretical instruction. Pupils are admitted and 
receive industrial instruction at any time during 
the scholastic year. During the last quarter the 
students, under the direction of their professors, 
visit the many manufactories of silk and of other 
materials in Lyons. 



CHAPTER III. 

Vhe Commercial School of the Avenue 
Tmdalne, Paris. 

THERE is another class of commercial schools in 
France in which the instruction is of a more 
elementary character. The commercial instruction 
in these schools takes, in respect to commercial edu* 
<»ition, much the same rank that the primary and 
superior primary schools do in regard to general 
education. They are of a primary and intermediate 
•character, and adapt their courses to the requirements 
of the vast majority of those about to follow a 
mercantile career. There are three establishments 
of this class in Paris, and the JScole Municipale 
Frqfesswnnelie^ot Reims includes in its instruction a 
^commercial couise similar to that in force in the 
schools of the metropolis. 

Ij'Eoole Commeroiale de 1' Avenue Trudaine. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Paris is a body 
which recognises that the interests of its members is 
involved in the general interests of the industrial 
and commercial community. It has rendered 
valuable service to the State in promoting that 
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commercial knowledge and instruction wliicli is so* 
essential to commercial prosperity. Animated by aih 
enlightened patriotism, the Chamber of Commerce 
has for many years fostered an extensive system of 
conmiercial and industrial instruction in the city of* 
Paris. 

The Chamber began to render valuable service 
to the cause of French commerce when, in 1860, 
it undertook to establieb, under its own patron- 
age, schools in which a sound and systematic- 
course of commercial instruction should be impartedl 
to young persons intended for commerce. It dele- 
gated to its then secretary, M. Deni^re, the task of' 
collecting information and submitting a plan for 
the foundation of a special school for tbis purpose. 
The report presented by the secretary was a masterly 
document. It proposed the formation of a scbool, to 
be called VEcole Commercialey in a populous quarter 
of the city, whicb should receive extern pupils only.. 
These were to be twelve years of age at least, and< 
were to be admitted by examination, and to pay an 
annual fee of 220 francs. A committee of the- 
Chamber was nominated to examine and report on 
the project. The report was favourable. It was- 
adopted by the Chamber, and a sum of 700,000^ 
francs was forthwith voted for the building of the 
school. It was opened in 1863, and has had since- 
a splendid and prosperous career. 
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The school reckoned 80 pupils at the end of 
the first year. The attendance increased rapidly, 
-and had reached 370 at the commencement of the 
war in 1807. When the terrible events of the siege 
•of Paris and of the revolution which followed had 
passed away, the school recommenced its work with 
230 pupils. This number had risen to 400 in 1876, 
«nd to meet the demands of the increased attend- 
•ance the Chamber of Commerce added five new class- 
rooms to the institution. 

The Preparatory Course. 

The preparatory course is intended for children 
between the ages of seven and twelve years. This 
section is entirely separated from the commercial 
6chool. Children are admitted who can read and 
write, and have some knowledge of calculations. 
The entrance to the preparatory school is in the 
Hue Bochard-de-Saron. It has, in addition to 
several class-rooms, a playground planted with 
trees, and large covered courts. There is a 
Roman Catholic chaplain attached to the prepara- 
tory school, who gives religious instruction to the 
•children within the school. A Rabbi is appointed 
to take charge of the religious instruction of the 
young Israelites attending the school, and a medical 
doctor attends for the benefit of any pupils who 
desire to consult him. The consultations are free 
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to the pupils. Every childy on entrance to the> 
school, receives a note-book, called livret de quinzaine*. 
The marks obtained by each pupil are entered every 
fortnight in this book, and show the place obtained 
in his class. This is signed by the director of the- 
school, and must be presented by the pupils to their- 
parents on the second and fourth Saturdays of every 
month, and returned, signed by the parents, to the 
prefect of studies, on the following Monday morn- 
ing. Boll is called at twenty minutes after eight 
o clock in the morning, and again on the assemblings 
of the school at half- past one. A letter is sent at 
once by post to the parents of any children wha 
may be absent, and who have not been excused by 
their parents. Every pupil pays one franc annually 
for the postage of such letters. 

Programme of the Preparatory School. 

The preparatory school is formed into four 
sections, based on the age and intelligence of the 
children. The subjects of instruction are as fol- 
lows : — 

(1.) French Language : Beading, recitation^ 
grammar, dictation, and analysis. 

(2,) AanHMETic : The metric system, vulgar 
and decimal fractions, and short methods- 
of calculation. 
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{3.) Book-keeping : Elementary principles (for 

the higher section only). 
^4.) History: Abridgment of the History of 

France — simple narrations. 
(5.) Geography : Outlines of general geography : 

geography of France. 
(6.) Languages : the English language. 
(7.) Writing : English writing, various exercises 

to modify and perfect the writing. 
(8.) Drawing : Elementary principles of orna- 
mental drawing, linear drawing. 
(9.) Literary Conferences : Beading aloud and 

recitation of selections from the best French 

authors. 

Twenty-six hours weekly are devoted to the in- 
struction on these subjects. The remaining hours 
spent in the school are occupied at study, prepara- 
tion of exercises, and recreation. 

The Commeroial School. 
The course of instruction in the ' commercial 
school extends over four years. The annual pay- 
ment made by pupils is 220 francs, payable monthly. 
This includes the stationery used in class, but not 
the text-books. The pupils must be present at the 
school at ten minutes after eight o'clock every 
morning. They all dine in the institution at noon, 
unless in the case of those who obtain, for special 
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reasons, permission to go to their homes at that hour. 
The instruction continues from the hour of entrance 
till twelve o'clock noon, and is resumed at half-past 
one and continued till a quarter to five in the 
evening. Oli Thursdays the school day ends at 
noon. Special courses and repetitions are arranged 
for pupils who are backward in their classes. These 
take place daily for students of the first year, and 
three times weekly for those of the second year. A 
supplementary charge of ten francs monthly is made 
for these courses. 

Abouhcil of administration, consisting of members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, superintends the estab- 
lishment. The teaching stafi consists of the direc- 
tor, the prefect of studies, eight general professors, 
and twenty- three professors for the Ecok Commerciale. 
The general professors, in addition to giving instruc- 
tion in particular subjects, maintain a supervision 
over the pupils in all the school exercises. 

Bourses. 

In 1875 the State first voted sums for the mainten- 
ance of bursaries in the commercial schools. The 
Minister pf Commerce maintains ten bursaries, and 
the Chamber of Commerce ten more in the schooL 
A competitive examination is held annually in the 
month of July for these twenty bursaries. One 
hundred and thirty other bursaries are founded in. 
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-the institution by the following establishments and 
private persons : — 

Banqne de France. 

Credit Foncier. 

<yomptoir d'escompte de Paris. 

Society G^n6rale. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 

Crfedit Indnstriel et Commercial. 

Credit Lyonnais. 

Soci^t^ des depots et comptes courants. 

Chambre syndicale des tissas. 

Union des banqiders. 

Chambre syndicale des produits chimiques. 

Soci6t^ du sou des Ecoles laiques. 

Society de I'oeuyre de Tinstruction des Alsaciens- 
Xorrains. 

La Compagnie du gaz. 

La Compagnie des Omnibus. 

Les membres de la Chambre de Commerce indi^i- 
•duellement. 

Les Compagnies des Chemins de fer du Nord^ de 
I'Est, d'Orleans. 

Soci^t^ des matieres colorantes. 

L'oeuvre des Etudes ouvrieres. 

M. le Baron Rothschild. 

Stem fils, Banquier. 
: Mirabaudy Paccard, Pu^rari et Ci«» 

In addition to these bursaries the Chamber of 
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Commerce has founded for the students of this school 
a number of bursaries at VEcoh des Hautea Etudes 
Comnierciales. These bursaries are awarded, on the 
result of a competitive examination, to the pupils who 
have finished the fourth year in the commercial 
school, and who are provided with the diplSme defin 
d'ehidcB. 

The Programme of Instruction. 

The following is the programme of the commercial 
school : — 

(1.) French Language : First Year. — Grammar, 
dictation, analysis. 

Second Year. — Grammar, dictation, logical^ 
analysis. 

Third Year. — ^Revision of grammar, etymology,. 

roots, dictation. 
Fourth Year. — General grammar, grammatical' 
difficulties, synonyms, &c. 
(2.) Literature: First Year. — Elementary ideas 
of style, narrations. 

Second Year. — ^General rules of composition, 
narrations. 

Third Year. — ^Literary analysis, reading, written* 
and oral exercises, letters, discourses. 
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Fourth Tear, — Extension of course in third 
year, and literary and philosophical de- 
velopments. 

(3.) Mathematics : First Year. — Metric system^ 
square root, proportion, interest, discount, 
partnership, alligation, practical geometry, 

Second Year, — ^The theory and use of logarithms,, 
short methods of calculation, practical 
geometry. 

Third Tear. — Revision of previous courses, ex- 
change, elementary algebra, simple equa- 
tions, logarithms, calculations, practical 
geometry. 

Fourth Year. — ^Algebra, progressions, loga* 
rithms, compound interest, life annuities, 
insurance, financial companies, problems 
on banking, commercial and exchange 
questions ; practical geometry. 

(4.) Book-keeping : First and Second Years. — 
Elementary principles, commercial cor- 
respondence, bank operations. 
Third Year. — Current accounts, keeping of 
books, &c. 

Fourth Year. — Change and arbitration, guaran- 
tees, current accounts in foreign money. 

(5.) History: First Tear. — ^History of France 
from 481 to 1328. 
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Second Year.— From 1328 to 1643. 
Third Fear.— 1643 to 1870. 
Fourth Year. — Commercial history, ancient and 
modern. 
(6.) Common and Commercial Law. 

(7.) Foreign Languages: First and Second 
Years. — ^The English and, German lan- 



Third Year. — ^In addition to English and Ger- 
man, the Spanish language and the Italian 
language (optional), conferences in German 
and English. 

Fourth Year. — Revision, conversations, con- 
ferences in English, German, and Spanish. 

(8.) Caligraphy : Writing, as applied to book- 
keeping and commercial correspondence. 

(9.) Drawing: Ornamental and linear drawing; 
principles of decoration, reliefs, &c. 

-(10.) Shorthand : At the end of the fourth year 
pupils are able to take down an ordinary 
discourse. 

{11.) Literary Conferences: Explanation of 
French authors, reading and recitations 
from La Fontaine, Descartes, CorneiUe, 
Moliere, Bacine, Boileau, Bossuet, Rous- 
seau, Lamartine, Victor Hugo. 



1*. 
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(12.) Scientific Conferences : The general prin- 
ciples of physics, chemistiy, natural his- 
tory, heat, electricity, gravity, metals,, 
metalloids, practical conferences. 

Examinations, Diplomas, Certifloates, Frizes, Medals. 

The pupils in the commercial school, as in the- 
preparatory school, are supplied with and use in the 
same manner the livrets de quinzaine. There is a 
classification sheet for each section, in which the 
professors enter the marks assigned by them during 
the instruction. An examination for each section 
is held at the end of the school year before delegates 
from the Chamber of Commerce. These are called 
examem de passage. The marks assigned by the 
professors during the year are taken in connection 
with the marks assigned at this examination, in 
determining whether the pupils are to be permitted 
to pass to the next higher section. 

There is an examination held annu£dly for diplo- 
mas, open only to pupils who have completed the 
fourth year. These diplomas are signed by the\ 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, the president 
of the Council of Administration, and the director of 
the school. Certificates are awarded to pupils who 
fail to win diplomas. Frizes are founded in the school 
by the Minister of Commerce, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and the association of former pupils. The 
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following companies have also instituted prizes for 
particular subjects : — 

Banque de France, prize for Book-keeping 



Union des Banquiers 

Cercle de la Librairie 
Ohambre Syndicale du 

Commerce d'expor- 

tation 
Comite Central des 

Chambres Syndicales 
Union Nationale du 

Commerce et de 

I'industrie 
Chambre Syndicale des 

Produits Chimiques 
Cbambre Syndicale des 

tissus 
Society pour la pro- 
pagation des livres 

d'Arts 
Association Stenogra- 

phique 



Book-keepingand Com- 
mercial Arithmetic 
French 



Commercial Greography 



Commercial Law 



Political Economy 



Scientific Conferences 



Commercial History 



Drawing 



two 



y, Shorthand, and 
Silver Medals. 
The prizes are distributed at the end of the year^ 
at a meeting in the school, under the presidency of 
some high fimctionary of the Ministry, or a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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An association is formed by the ex-students of this 
school, the object of which is to maintain friendly 
relations among the members^ to assist such of them 
as need pecuniary assistance, and to obtain positions 
for members out of employment. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Commercial Evening Clajises. 

"VrO more admirable example of national energjr 
X 1 has been presented to us in modem history 
than that displayed by the French people in the 
years succeeding the war of 1870-71. The nation 
had been humbled to the dust. A hostile army had 
overrun a great part of the country, and brought in its 
train the devastation inevitable in war. Paris had fallen 
before the invaders in the first instance ; and again, 
had become a prey to a violent internal revolution.. 
The loss of military prestige was embittered by loss 
of territory, and the nation was confronted with the 
payment of an enormous indemnity. All this would' 
have oppressed a spirit less patriotic, less buoyant and 
energetic than that of the French people. No- 
time was lost in lamenting their misfortunes. On 
the morrow they commenced building up a new fabric 
of State, grander, more powerful, and more truly re- 
presentative of all the interests of the State than that 
which had been just so rudely shattered. The 
greatest activity was displayed in every department 
of the State, and private individuals, public bodies 
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and societies threw themselves into the work of re* 
generation with an enthusiasm which is too grand 
to be open to the influence of party or national pre* 
judices. There was sufficient enlightenment among 
these various classes to recognize that a nation's 
greatness does not in these modem days de* 
pend alone on her arms, but rather on the educa- 
tion of her people, and that education in this 
connection should not be limited to the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, but should include that 
practical instruction in science, in commerce, and in 
industry, essential to those engaged in the work of pro* 
duction, and in the distribution of these products in 
the markets of the globe. It was then that various- 
societies began to organize commercial and industrial 
classes. Among the most interesting of these 
societies was the Comiti d^ encouragement des Etudes 
Commercialese founded by M. Bamberger, administra* 
tor of the Bank of France and the Low Countries. 
Several superior schools of commerce sprang into 
existence at that time, and among one of the chief 
difficulties that the founders of the institutions had 
to contend with, was that of finding competent 
teachers. The committee founded by M. Bamberger 
included, among others, M. Duruy, formerly Minister 
of Education, and M. Michel Breal, Professor in the 
Collige de France. The first care of the committee 
was to train professors for the commercial instruc- 

12 
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tion, by ofEering bursaries to those already en- 
gaged in education to enable them to prepare 
themselves for undertaking the duties of teach- 
ing in the commercial institutions. These were 
to spend one or two years in a French com- 
mercial school, according to their previous train- 
ing, and then to go to the foreign schools of Anvers, 
Venice and Vienna to complete their education. 
They were to remain in the latter institutions for 
periods varying from six to twelve months. About 
fifty candidates presented themselves for these bur- 
saries. They were allowed 2,000 francs annually 
in France, and while abroad 3,000 francs. Many of 
these are teaching to-day in French commercial 
schools, and several others, not being kept rigorously 
to the terms of their engagements to devote, them- 
selves to teaching, occupy high positions in banks 
and in commercial establishments. 

Commercial Coiufses at the Mairie of the IX® Arron- 
dissement. 
In 1876 the Comity founded by M. Bamberger 
established at the Mairie of the 9 th arrondissement, 
classes to enable yoxmg persons employed in banks 
and commercial houses to complete their special 
education. These courses take place in the evenings, 
and have been attended with great success. In 
the session 1876-7 the course of instruction consisted 
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of (1) Finance and Political Economy, (2) History 
of Commerce, and (3) Commercial Geography. 
These courses were attended respectively by 354, 
254, and 306 students. At the end of the session 
12 medals and 32 diplomas were awarded. In one 
of the more recent sessions the courses consisted of 
(1) Commercial Geography, (2) Commercial Law, (3) 
Calculations on, and life assurances. These courses 
were attended respectively by 141, 169, and 182 
pupils. 

Commefoial Oourses for Adults. 

Commercial evening courses for adults have been 
-established by various societies and syndical bodies 
in most of the larger cities of France. Great efforts 
have been made in recent years to place commercial 
instruction in Paris within the reach of all those 
engaged in business during the day. These efforts 
are in general confined to various societies — Chambers 
of Commerce, Syndical Chambers, and other associ- 
ations formed for the purpose of promoting French 
industry and commerce. 

The Fhiloteclmio Association — ^Ii'ABsociation 
Philoteclinique. 

The Philotechnic Association was founded in 
1848, to organize free techical, industrial, and 
commercial instruction for adults of both sexes, 
engaged during the day. With this view the 
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association formed courses of instruction in com- 
merce, industry, and art, fflii literary and scientific 
conferences in the various quarters of Paris. The 
association is governed by a Council and Secre- 
tary general, and consists of directors, directresses, 
and professors of the various courses of in- 
struction ; and merchants who pay at least 
100 francs annually, or at once a total sum of 1,000 
francs towards the funds, members termed adhirents^ 
who pay five francs annually, or a total simi of 200 
francs, and honorary members elected in recognition 
of services rendered to the association. The courses 
are grouped in sections, each section under its own 
director — or directress, where the section includes 
classes for females. These superintend the various 
classes of their section, and report on all matters 
pertaining to the work carried on in it. 

The directors and directresses give their services 
gratuitously. They have under their orders paid 
superintendents, ^* preparaieurs '* for the science 
course, and attendants. The teaching body of the 
association consists of over three hundred professors 
and about twenty female teachers. There are alto- 
gether above three hundred courses, and they are very 
numerously attended. The classes open at half .past 
eight o'clock in the evening, and are continued till 
ten. The associations give certificates of study on 
the following groups of subjects. 
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I. Commerce, including (1) French, (2) Englifih, 
Gennan, Italian, Spanish or Portuguese, 
(3) History, Commercial and Industrial 
Geography, (4) Book-keeping, (5) Common 
la^, (6) Mathematics, 1(7) Political economy. 

II. Industrial] Arts, comprising — (1) French, 
(2) Physics, (3) Chemistry, (4) Raw 
materials, (5) Linear and Ornamental 
drawing, (6) Hygiene, (7) Natural History. 

III. The Constructive Arts, comprising — (1). 

French. (2). Practical construction. (3). 
Descriptive geometry. (4). Stone and 
wood carving. (5). Surveying and level- 
ling. (6). Drawing. (7). Hygiene. (8). 
Common law. 

IV. Mathematical Science, comprising — (!)• 

French. (2). Arithmetic and Algebra. 
(3). Geometry. (4). Trigonometry. (5). 
Descriptive geometry. (6). Mechanics. 
(7). Linear drawing. 

Certificates are also awarded to females in the 
following two special groups of subjects : — 

I. (1.) French language. (2). A foreign lan- 
guage. (3). Arithmetic. (4). Book- 
keeping. (5). Hygiene. (6;. History 
and geography. 
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II. (1). French language. (2) A foreign Ian- 
guage. (3). Arithmetic. (4). Book- 
keeping. (5). Practical geometry, (6). 
Physical and natural sciences. (7). His- 
tory, commercial and industrial geography. 

Commercial Courses for Adults — Males and Females, 
Eatablibhed by the Municipal Council of Paris. 

On the 20th of June, 1870, the municipal 
authorities of the city of Paris opened a course of 
instruction in book-keeping for women, at the Mairie 
of the Third ArrondissemenL In 1874 the Chamber 
of Commerce undertook to aid in the work thus com- 
menced. Classes were formed in various parts of th& 
city, and the subjects of instruction were so extended 
as to embrace a good course of commercial instruc- 
tion, including arithmetic, geography, correspond- 
ence, French language, writing foreign languages, 
etc. The success which attended these classes 
induced the Municipal Council to form similar classes 
for men. A decree to this effect was issued by th& 
Prefect of the Seine on the 29th October, 1881. 
The classes are held from the first Monday in October 
till the 30th of the following June, from 8 to 10 
o'clock in the evenings. The instruction is of two 
degrees, elementaire and supSrieur. The programmes 
for these classes were drawn up by the director of 
the Ecole Turgot. The elementary course extends- 
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over two years, and the superior coarse over one year. 
Professors are appointed for these annually by the 
Director General of Primary Instruction. The 
classes are held in the communal schools, and the 
male professors are paid annually from 150 to 250 
francs, and the females from 100 to 200 for every 
hour^s instruction weekly. The teachers of the 
school in which any of these classes are held look 
after the discipline, keep the rolls, etc., and for 
this they are paid from 500 to 1,000 francs for the 
session. A certificate of elementary commercial 
studies is awarded to those pupils who pass the 
examinations at the end of the elementary course^ 
and a certificate of higher commercial studies to 
those who pass the examinations at the end of the 
superior course. The examination bears on all the 
subjects of the programme. For the elementary 
section it includes five written tests and an oral test; 
and for the superior section, six written tests and six 
oral questions. 

Nimierous other societies, syndical chambers, &c.> 
have founded commercial classes for males and 
females in Paris. These classes were attended by 
nearly 9,000 students in the session 1887-8 ; of whom 
about a third were females. 



Sftdian III. 



CHAPrER I. 
Agricnltural Education. 

SINGE 1850 agriculture has been included as an 
optional subject in the programmes of the pri- 
mary schools of France. Efforts were made in various 
parts of the country to extend agricultural instruction 
in the primary schools. These efforts were due almost 
entirely to the local agricultural. societies and com- 
mittees. Prizes were offered to teachers and pupils, 
and in many districts the competition for these was 
very keen. They were generally awarded for 
theoretical, combined with practical instruction, in 
the school garden. No steps were taken, however, 
till 1879, to render agricultural instruction obligatory 
in all the institutions of primary education in 
France. 

The law of 1879 ordained that within six years 
from the passing of that Act, a chair of agriculture 
should be established in every department of France. 
Among the functions entrusted to the departmental 
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professors of agriculture were those of instructing 
the teachers undergoing their course of training in 
the normal colleges. It was further provided that 
within three years from the time when professors 
should be nominated in all the departments, agricul- 
tural instraction should be given in all the primary 
schools. These provisions have been, carried into 
effect, and agricultural instruction, practical and 
theoretical, is now given in the ordinary primary 
schools, the superior primary schools, and the 
Iformal Colleges. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has founded 
a number of medals and prizes to be awarded annually 
to the teachers (male and female) of the Primary 
schools who shall have given the best instruction in 
the theory and practice of agriculture. The number 
of these prizes is fixed annually, after the competition. 
The Prefect of each Department presents to the 
Minister of Public Instruction the names of the 
teachers who have satisfied the authorities that the 
4tgricultural instruction in their schools is such as to 
•entitle them to special recognition. The particulars of, 
and reports on the instruction, are forwarded to the 
Minister, who then nominates a committee to examine 
the recommendations and draw up the list of success- 
ful competitors in the order of merit. In 1890 the 
31 inister awarded to the primary teachers seven silver 
medals with prizes of 300 francs each, ten silver 
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medals, with prizes of 250 francs each, and fourteen 
silver medals, with prizes of 200 francs each, The 65 
teachers next in order of merit to those who won the 
silver medals and prizes, were awarded medals of en- 
couragement by the Minister of Agriculture, and 8& 
received letters of congratulation on the success of 
the theoretical and practical instruction in agricul- 
ture imparted in their schools. 

From the present year a change will be made in 
the competition for these prizes. A ministerial 
decree of the 30th of January, 1891, formed, for the 
purposes of this competition, four districts, comprising 
all France. Only the teachers of one district will 
compete annually. The districts will enter for the 
competition in turn. 

Great care is taken to ensure that the most de- 
serving competitors shall be selected for these 
prizes. An idea of the importance attached to the 
competition maybe had from the character of the 
Commission which was appointed to examine the pro- 
posals of the Prefects in 1890, and which consisted 
of such distinguished educationists as : — MM. 
Gieard, Vice-Eecteur of the Academy of Paris ; F. 
Buisson, Councillor of State and Director General of 
Primary Instruction ; Tiserand, Councillor of State 
and Director of Agriculture; Jacoulet, Inspector 
General and President of the Superior Normal 
College of St. Cloud ; Prillieux, Inspector General of 
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Agriculture ; Risler, Director of the Imtilut Nationale 
Agronomiqtie ; Leblanc, Inspector General of Manual 
Instruction, etc. 

The encouragement of agricultural instruction in 
the primary schools is by no means confined to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Numerous agricultural societies en- 
courage practical instruction in agriculture in the 
primary schools by offering prizes and medals to the 
teachers. There is a garden attached to a large 
number of French primary schools in rural districts, 
which serves as a champ de experience for the 
practical instruction. In many cases the teachers* 
are encouraged to form in their schools a musie 
scolaire, containing a collection of materials for illus* 
trating the instruction in agriculture, and a further 
practical turn is given to this instruction by the 
teacher in the promenades agricoks, in which he shows 
and explains to his pupils the cultivation followed in 
the district around his school. I have not been able 
to find any encouragements in the way of prizes, etc.^ 
held out to purely theoretical instruction in agri- 
culture. It is recognised that such teaching is of 
very little value, unless combined with a practical 
course, and hence the encouragements offered to 
teachers to promote agricultural knowledge in their 
schools are always awarded for practical combined 
with theoretical instruction. The interest which local 
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bodies, agricultural syndicates, etc., take in the 
promotion of practical agricultural instruction in 
France is well worthy of imitation. These bodies 
render very valuable service to the interests of 
French agriculture. The means adopted are almost 
invariably such as to ensure that real work must be 
done to secure the rewards. One example will 
demonstrate the general character of the methods 
adopted by these bodies to stimulate the primary 
teachers in regard to agricultural instruction. The 
agricultural syndicate of the arrondisaement of 
Chartrea has established an annual competition 
among the primary teachers of the eighteen cantons. 
Three prizes, consisting of a large object of art and 
two bronze medals, are awarded annually to those 
teachers who shall be judged to have given the most 
efficient practical instruction in agriculture in their 
schools. For this purpose the cantons are formed 
into two zones, and the teachers of each zone compete 
alternately. If the results warrant it, several medals 
may be awarded. 

A jury is appointed to examine for these prizes. 
It consists of the Academy Inspector, Primary 
Inspectors, and five members nominated by the 
Agricultural Syndicate. The teachers who intend to 
take part in this competition must, at the beginning 
of the school year, inform the President of the Syn- 
dicate of their intention to do so. Each competitor 
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lodges, before the 1st of June, at the office of the secre- 
taries of the Syndicate, a report of the agricultural 
instruction given in his school, and lodges in support 
of his statements, exercise-books, drawings, plans, 
and any other documents which may enlighten the 
jury as to the nature of the instruction. The jury 
first examines these reports and documents, and^then 
visits the particular schools, and draws up the list of 
those to whom the prizes are to be awarded. The 
prizes are distributed at the general re-union of the 
SociSte de secours mutueh of the teachers of Eure-et- 
Loire. 

Frizes for Works on Agrioultnre. 
The Council of the Societe des Agriculteurs de 
France adopted, on the 30th of April, 1891, a scheme 
for awarding prizes for works on agriculture suitable 
for use in the primary schools. The following are 
the terms of the competition : — 

(1.) A coura ^limentatre, for pupils from 7 to 9 

years of age, of 144 pages (super royal), 

with illustrations. 

(2.) A cours moyen, for pupils from 9 to 11 years 

of age, about 216 pages, with illustrations. 

(3.) A cours superieur, for pupils from 11 to 13 

years, consisting of four different volumes. 

The volumes are to be illustrated, and to 

contain from 324 to 360 pages. 

These four volimies were to be adapted to the char- 
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ecter of the agricultural pursuits iu the four great 
agricultural districts of France. The first volume 
was to be suitable for the district of the North, 
North-west, and North-east of France ; the second 
volume for the district of the West and South-west ; 
the third volume for the district of the Centre and 
East ; and the fourth volume, for the district of the 
South and South-east. 

A prize of 300 francs is awarded to the work for 
the coiirs eUmentaire, and of 500 francs to the 
^ork for the cours moyen. The same author may 
compete for both these prizes. A prize of 500 francs 
is awarded for each of the four volumes {cours 
sup^rieur), suitable to the four great agricultural 
districts of France. The Society prefers that the 
volumes selected for the prizes in the cours sup^rieur 
should be the works of differeut authors ; but if the 
work of one author answer better for the purposes of 
the competition, he may be awarded two or more of 
these prizes. The manuscripts of the works must 
be forwarded to the office of the Society in Paris 
before the 1st February, 1892, and the Society re- 
serves to itself the right to make alterations in the 
matter of the manuscripts for which prizes are 
awarded. The manuscripts selected for the prizes 
are handed over for publication to certain publishers, 
and the latter engage to pay to the authors ten per 
cent, on the sale of the works. 
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A programme setting forth tHe general indications 
of the matter of these works has heen arranged. The 
following are the chief features of this programme : 

I. CouRS Elementaiue: — The introductory lessons 
in the school garden. 

II. CouRS MoYEN : — The principal kinds of soils 
and of plants, manures, ordinary farm implements, 
€tc. 

III. CouRS Superieur: — Definition and aim of 
agriculture; the duty of the teacher in promoting 
agriculture in the country ; the school garden ; ex- 
perimental field agricultural excursions. 

Soils : — The soil and general agents of vege- 
tation ; physical and chemical properties ; manures ; 
pasture ; irrigation ; drainage ; labour ; instruments 
used in agricultural works ; reference to the improve- 
ments adapted to the district. 

The Study of Plants. — Plants in general ; com- 
position, origin, seed selection. 

Cereals. — Cultivation, harvesting, improvement, 
diseases ; leguminous plants ; artificial forages ; 
artificial meadows; permanent pastures; forage 
roots ; industrial plants ; sugar refineries ; oil fac- 
tories ; textile productions, flax, hemp, &c. ; forestry. 

Animals. — Feeding ; production of milk, butter, 
cheese ; fattening ; best breeds ; rearing and feeding 
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of liorses ; breeds of cattle^ sheep^ pigs ; farm poultry ; 
the keeping of animals ; useful and noxious insects 
and animals ; pond and river fish. 

Rural Economy. — ^The house ; ideas of domestic 
economy and of the building of farm-houses ; a well- 
ordered farm ; systems of cultivation ; the working 
of farms ; agricultural insurance ; agricultural banks; 
farm accoimts. 

Horticulture — ^Fruit and Vegetables. — Pre- 
paration of the soil and planting fruit-trees ; vege- 
tables; cultivation of grapes for table use; peaches, 
apricots, cherries, apples, pears, plums, &c. ; roses, 
flowers in general ; medicinal plants. 

Directions are also given to include in each of these 
volumes the various kinds of cultivation peculiar to 
each district. 

The French primary teacher is at liberty to adapt 
the programme of agriculture for his school to his 
own tastes, and to the character of the agricultural 
productions of the neighbourhood. The official 
progranmies give only a general indication of the 
course to be followed. The following is a detailed 
programme for every month of the school year, drawn 
up by one of the educational authorities, M. Gabriel 
Compayre. The programme for the coura mp^rieur 
is that framed by M. Pamarfc, Professor of Agriculture 
and Natural Science in the Normal College, Douai. 



Frogramme of Asrlculture for Primary SohooU. 



Cours El^mentaire. 
7 to 9 years. 



Cours Moyen. 

9 to 11 years. 



October. 
AGfixcuLTUBE. — ^Definition, ser- 
vices rendered by agricul- 
turists. 

The cultivation of cereals, 
wheat, oats, &c. 

Agricultural instruments. 



HoKTiCTJLTTTKB. — General indica- 
tion of the work to be done in 
gardens in October. 

November. 
AoBicuLTUBB. — The composition, 
qualities, and defects of various 
kinds of soil. 
Dramage. 

Hokhcultube. — Advice about 
making a garden. 

The principal tools used in 
gardening. 
Garden work for November. 

December. 

AoBiouLTUBE. — The horse and 
the cow ; milk, the sheep, and 
the fowl-yard. 



October. 
Ageiculture. — Definition ; im- 
portance of agricultural occu- 
pations ; services rendered by 
agriculturists. 
Cultivation of cereals. 
Agricultural instruments. 
Object of sugar refineries 
and distilleries. 
HoRTicuiTUBE. — Garden work 
for October. 



November. 
Agricultube. — Soils ; the ele- 
ments which compose them ;. 
their qualities, &c. 

The object of drainage and 
of the rotation of crops. 
HoETicuLTURE.— General direc- 
tions about making a garden ; 
principal tools for gardening; 
Garden work for November.. 



December. 
Ageiculttjee. — Domestic ani- 
mals ; the horse, the feeding 
of horses, cows, sheep, goats, 
pigs. 

Poultry, bees and hives. 



12a 
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Cours Superieur. 
11 to 13 years. 



October. 

AoBiCTJLTUBE. — Definition and importance ; qualities necessary in 
the cultivator ; general ideas of the cultivation of the principal 
plants reared in the department ; varieties to he recommended 
of wheat, oats, rye, harley, &c. ; diseases of plants and of cereals; 
means of prevention ; winter vetch. 

Description and use of agricultural implements and machines, 
ploughs, harrows, gruhhers, &c. 

Ideas on sugar refineries and distilleries. 

HoRTTcuLTUBE. — Lcttuco, aspargus. 
Garden work for October. 



November. 

Agbicultueb. — Study of soils. 

Reclamation, drainage, rotation. 

Preservation of roots. 

Elementary ideas of agricultural accounts. 

HoBTicuLTUBE.-^The garden ; choice of soils ; general arrangement 
of the garden ; walks, borders, walls. 
Garden tools. 

Influence of frosts on the up-turned earth. 
Garden work in November. 

December. 

Agbiculturb. — Breeds of domestic animals, means of improving 
them, food of animals; the horse, food for horses; the cow; 
the dairy ; cutting &c., roots ; sheep ; goat ; pig ; poultry yard ; 
bees. 
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Cours Elemenlaire. 
7 to 9 years. 



December. — Continued. 

HoBTicuLTURB. — ^Thc principal 
fruit trees. 

Gterden work for December. 



January. 

AGaicuLTUBE. — ^The means of 
separating the grain from the 
ear. 

Manures : What constitutes 
their value. 

The manure pit ; use ; liquid 
manure ; a few vegetable and 
animal manures. 

HoKTicinLTUBE.— The vegetable 
garden ; plants to be cultivated 
in the Idtchen garden ; method 
of cultivating them. 

Ghirden work for January, 

February. 

AoBicuLTimE. — ^The use of lime 
to improve land. 

Fertilising substances lost 
in the country ; how to pre- 
vent this loss. 



Cours Moyen. 
9 to 1 1 years. 



December.— Continued. 

HoETicuLTUBE, — Pruit trees ; 
their plantation, method of 
cultivating them, the prin- 
cipal fruit trees. 

Garden work for December. 

January. 

Agricultuke.— The flail. 

Thrashing. 

Manures ; what constitutes 
their vidue. 

Dung-pits : how preserved ;: 
liquid manures ; guano ; bones,. 



HoBTicuLTUEE. — Making a vege- 
table garden ; the cultivation 
of such a garden. 

Garden work for January. 



February. 

AGBicrLTUEE — Mineral manures. 
Use of lime and phosphates. 

Explanation of an agrono- 
mic station. 

Observations on the fertili- 
sing substances which are 
lost. 
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Cours Superieur 
11 to 13 years. 



December.— Continued. 



J loRTicuLTURE. — The planting of fruit trees, manuring, position in 
which to plant fruit trees, principal varieties of fruit trees to 
be reared, the best forms to give to fruit trees. 
Garden work in December. 



January, 

Agkiculture. — Instruments for thrashing. 

Preserving grain ; manures ; on what their value depends. 
Potash, phosphates, &c. 

Dung-pits : making and caring dung-pits ; liquid manures. 

Animal manures : preservation ; guano ; various manures. 
Vegetable manures. 



Horticulture. — The vegetable garden : divisions ; succession of 
vegetables ; manures ; working ; watering ; transplanting. 
Garden work for January. 



February. 

Agbtculture. — Mineral manures : lime, ashes, sal-ammoniacal salts, 
natural phosphates, superphosphates, potash. 

Selection of manures. 

Means of appreciating chemical manures ; agronomic sta- 
tions ; fertilising matters which are lost. 
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-^ Gours Elementaire. 
7 to 9 years. 



Gours Moyen. 
9 to 11 years. 



February.— Continued. 

fiOBTICULTU&E. — ^Thc obJBCt 



of 



pruning fruit trees ; tlie vine, 
the gooseberry, and the cur- 
rant bush. 
Garden work for February. 

March. 

Agbiculture. — Meadows (natu- 
ral and artificial), clover, lu- 
cerne, sainfoin, and other 
grasses. 



HoBTicnLTTJBE. — The cultivation 
of carrots, onions, garlic, &c. 
Garden work for March. 



April. 

Agbicultube. — Cultivation of 
potatoes, beetroot and hemp« 
The poultry house. 

HoBTicuLTiiBE. — Asparagus and 
artichokes. The services 
which birds render: 
Garden work for April. 



February.— Continued. 

HoRTiCFLTUEE — Advautages.aris- 
ing from the pruning of fruit 
trees ; the principles of prun- 
ing. Cultivation of vegetables. 
Garden work for February. 

March. 

Aghiculture. — Cultivation of 
wheat and oats. Natural and 
artificial meadows : clover, 
sainfoin, &c. 

Rearing green forages — ^the 
field poppy, the hop. 

HoBTicuLTURE. — The cultivation 
of the principal spring vege- 
tables : carrots, onions, leek, 
&c. 

Garden work for March. 

April. 

Ageiculture. — Cultivation of 
potatoes, beetroot, hemp, &c. 
Fowl and fowl houses ; kindsof 
poultry, &c. 

Horticulture. — Early potatoes, 
asparagus, artichoke. 

The services rendered by 
birds, the nests. 

Garden work for April. 



i 



( 
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Cours Sup6rieur. 
11 to 13 years. 



February, — Continued. 

HoBTicuLTuiLB. — Principal kinds of pmning applied to the fruit trees 
of the district : apple, pear, plum, cherry, peach, &c.y trees; 
apricots, the vine, gooseherry bush, and currant bush. 

General ideas of forced kitchen-garden cultivation. 

Garden work for February. 

March. 

Agricultube. — ^Plants to be sown in March : common and white 
clover, other grasses, natural meadows, forages, principal 
systems of irrigation. 



HoBTicuL'iuBB. — Cultivation of the different kinds of vegetables ; 
varieties to be recommended ; plants sown in March. 
The fruit-garden. 
Garden work for March. 



April. 

Agricultube. — Potatoes, beetroot, hemp, chicory, &c. 
Natural and artificial hatching. 



HoBTicuLTUBE. — Early potatoes, artichokes, asparagus, &c« 

The duty of school societies for protecting animals and birds. 
Garden work for April. 
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Cours E16mentaire. 


Cours Moyen. 


7 to 9 years. 


9 to 11 years. 


May. 


May. 


Agbicoltube.— Weeding and 


AoBicuLTUBK. — Weeding and 


earthing up— advantages of 


earthing; plants to which 


these two operations. 


these operations are applied. 


Cultivation of colza, flax, 


Cultivation of cabbages, 


&c. 


maize, colza, flax. 


HoBncuLTUitE. — Cultivation of 


HoBTicuLtUBE — Cabbages,celery, 


cabbages, beans, melons. Con- 


parsley, beans, melons, ra- 


versations on flowers. 


dishes. Cultivation of flowers. 


Qarden work for May, 


Garden work for May. 


June. 


June. 


AesicuLTUEE. — Cultivation of 


AoBicuLTUBE. — Cabbagcs for 


cabbages for forage. Principal 


beasts; noxious plants; useful 


poisonous plants. Useful and 


and noxious insects. 


noxious insects. 




HonncuLTUBE. — Cultivation of 


HoBTicuLTUBB. — Lcttuce, chi- 


salad. 


cory. Diseases of fruit trees. 


Garden work for June. 


Garden work for June. 


July. 


July. 


AoMcuLruBE. — ^Using scythe, 


Agbicultube. — The construction 


harvesting, mowing. 


and use of scythe, mowers. 


HoEMCuLTUBE. — Strawberries : 


Hobticultube. — Cultivation of 


how to prepare and collect 


turnips, strawberries, preser- 


berries of good quality. 


vation of berries; gathering 


Gkithering and preserving 


and preserving fruit. 


fruit. 


Garden work for July. 


Qarden work for July. 




August. 


August. 


General revision. 


General revision. 
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Cours SupSrieur. 
11 to 13 years. 



May. 
AoBicuLTimE. — ^Weeding and eartliing. 

Cabbages, spring vetches, maize, colza, flax, &c. 



HoBTicuLTUKB. — Cabbages, parsley, melons, peas, beans, &c. Flea- 
sure grounds; annual, bi-annual flowers, evergreens, orna- 
ments, rosebeds, &c. 
Grarden work for May. 

June. 

Agricultube. — Cabbages, turnips, poisonous plants; useful and 

noxious insects ; services rendered to agriculture by birds. 



HoRTicuLTUBE. — Lottucc, chicory, &e. 

Diseases of trees. Destruction of noxious animals in firuit- 
trees. 
Garden work for June. 

July. 
Agbicitlture. — Instruments for cutting and bringing home the 

harvest. 
HoBTicxTLTUBK. — ^Tumips, strawborries, harvesting seeds. Gultiva^ 
tion of a few medicinal plants. The gathering and preservation 
of fruits. 
Garden work for Jul v. 



August. 
General revision. 



CHAPTER IL 

Agricultural Instruction in the Superior 
Primary Schools. 

IN 1890 there were altogether 748 superior schools 
and Cours Complimentaire in France. Of these, 
280, namely, seventy-seven for girls and 203 for 
boys, were superior primary schools. These schools 
were attended by 20,144 boys, and 7,068 girls. The 
Cours Complementaires were attended by 9,329 boys, 
and 4,031 girls. 

Agricultural instruction is included in the pro- 
grammes of these schools. The course extends over 
two years. It includes for boys practical ideas of 
vegetation, the different means of reproduction, the 
nature of different soils, manures, the principal 
agricultural machines, planting, transplanting, irri- 
gation, the principal kinds of cultivation followed in 
France, and particularly the agricultural productioi^ 
of the district in which the school is situated; 
diseases of plants and their prevention; weeds, 
vegetables, fruits, flowers, greenhouses, the cultiva- 
tion of fruit-trees, domestic animals, bee-keeping, etc. 

13 
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The agrlcultiiral instruction is based on this 
general programme, but varied and extended to suit 
the needs of the locality. The practical illustrations 
are to be given in the school gardens and experi- 
mental fields^ and during visits paid to the farms of 
the surrounding districts^ In some of these institu- 
tions there is a special agricultural section, under the 
charge of a special professor. The number of such 
schools is, however, small. 

In the early part of 1891, a ministerial decree 
established a special certificate for teachers, to entitle 
them to give agricultural instruction in the superior 
primary schools. The Superior Council of Public 
Instruction framed the programmes and regulations 
for the examinations for this certificate. Great efforts 
^are made in France to render the agricultural in- 
struction in connection with the primary system as 
practical as possible, and an essential means towards 
this end is to impart a practical training in agriculture 
to the teachers imdertaking the instruction. 

Jlxaminations for Certificates to teach Agriculture in the 
Superior Primary Schools. 

Candidates for this certificate must be provided 
with the Brevet Supirieur and with the certificate 
d'aptitude p^dagogtque,* or the certificate for the 

* See ** Elementary Education in France," Chapter xix. 
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professorships of the Normal Colleges, and must 
liave passed at least one year in an establishment of 
agricultural instruction under the control of the 
State. The Minister may, on the recommendation of 
ihe Kector of the Academy, dispense with this latter 
<x>ndit]on. The examinations are conducted by a 
jury, consisting of the Academy Inspector, President; 
the Departmental Professor of Agriculture, Vice- 
President; a Professor of Physical Science in the 
Normal College; a Professor of an Agricultural 
School ; an Agriculturist nominated by the Prefect 
on the proposal of the Departmental Professor of 
Agriculture; and a Primary Inspector, acting as 
Secretary* 

The examination comprises — 
(1.) A written exiunination on a subject selected 
by the jury from the agricultural pro- 
gramme of the superior primary schools. 
Three hours are allowed. for this examina- 
tion, which is held under the supervision 
of the Academy Inspector or his delegate. 
(2.) The oral examination, consisting of — (a) an ex- 
planation, after a certain time for prepara- 
tion, with closed doors, of a subject drawn 
from the programme in agriculture and 
horticulture of the superior primary schools ; 
(b) an oral examination in the physical 
sciences in their relation to agriculture. 
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(3.) The practical examination, consisting of 
two tests. The first takes place in a field 
on an ordinary farm in the country. It 
has reference to the composition of soils, 
the manures suitable to each crop, the 
varieties of plants to be cultivated, the 
materials of cultivation, the rearing of 
animals, the poultry yard, etc. The second 
test is held in a garden, and bears on 
grafting, priming, the production of fruit- 
trees, cultivation in the kitchen garden,. 
the keeping of bees, etc. 
In addition, the jury question the candidates on 
the cultivation peculiar to the district. Any candi- 
date who scores less than fifty per cent, on the 
written examination is not permitted to proceed 
further, and a candidate to be awarded the certifi- 
cate must score at least fifty per cent, of the 
maximum number of marks in all the examina- 
tion. 

The Academy Inspector, after the close of the 
examinations, forwards a report to the Minister on 
the work of the Commission and the nature of the 
examination. He also presents to the Minister the 
list of candidates who have satisfied the examiners, 
and these receive the certificates from the Minister. 
The teachers provided with these certificates are 
entrusted with the agricultural instruction in those 
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superior schools in which there is no special pro- 
fessor holding a diploma of one of the State Schools 
of Agriculture. 

In the Superior Primary School of Bofineval, in 
the Department of JEure-et'Loire, there is a technical 
section both for wood and iron work, and a special 
agricultural section. The technical section is pre- 
paratory to the National Schools of Arts and 
Trades, and the agricultural instruction is prepara- 
tory to the National Schools of Agriculture. 

A decree of the Minister of Agriculture of the 
15th November, 1890, created a chair of agriculture 
in this school, and, a professor holding the diploma 
of the National Agricultural School of Grignon now 
occupies the position. The agricultural instruction 
•consists of: — 

(1) A study of soils, manures, and land 
improvement. 

(2) Vegetable production (general agriculture 
and special cultivation), horticulture and 
the cultivation of trees. 

(3) The rearing of cattle, rural economy, and 
agricultural book-keeping. 

The theoretical instruction is completed by demon- 
strations, practical work, chemical manipulations, 
excursions into the country, and visits to the markets 
and farms of the region. There is an experimental 
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fields oontaining nearly five acreSi attached to the 
aehooL Here the practical work is carried on, and 
experiments are made in regard to the different 
varieties of the same crop, different kinds of ma- 
nnreSy etc. 

Practical instruction in horticoltiare and the 
cultivation of fruit-trees is given in the school 
garden, which is nearly an acre in extent. Tho 
instruction is so carried on as not only to form a 
preparatory course for the entrance to the practical 
and National schools of agriculture, but also to 
afford scientific information to those pupils who 
return to agricultural homes, sufficient to enable 
them to become skilled agriculturists. 




»a.vs 



CHAPTER III. 
Departmental ProfesBon of Agriculture. 

THE law of the 16th of June, 1879, ordained that, 
within six years from the passing of that Act, a 
chair of agriculture should be founded in every 
Department in which there was not already a 
departmental professor of agriculture. There were, 
at that time, thirty departmental professors of 
agriculture in France. The professors are selected 
by competitive examination, conducted by a jury 
consisting of : — 

(1). The Inspector General of Agriculture, 

President. 
(2). The Academy Inspector. 
(3). A Professor of Chemistry, or of Physics. 
(4). A Professor of Natural Science. 
(5). A Professor of the Veterinary school, or 

of the nearest Medical school. 
(6). Three agriculturists, selected from the 
agricultural associations of the Department, 
from a list drawn up by these societies. 
(7). A Councillor General, nominated by his 
colleagues. 
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The programmes of examination are drawn up 
conjointly by the Minister of Agriculture and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. These include the 
general principles of agriculture, of viticulture, 
horticulture, and the cultivation of trees, and science 
in its application to the productions and climate of 
the Department. The programmes are somewhat 
varied, according to the agricultural character 
of the particular Department. Candidates must be 
Frenchmen, and at least twenty-five years of age. 
A certain number of marks, fixed by the Minister of 
Agriculture, are awarded to candidates who possess 
the diploma of Bachklier is sciences or that of the 
Institut Agronomique, or of a school of agriculture. 
In the decree fixing the date for the examination for 
Professors of Agriculture, held in August last, can- 
didates were directed to forward to the Minister of 
Agriculture, through the prefects, in addition to their 
diplomas, two copies of any works which they might 
have published. These works were to be examined 
at the Ministry with the view of awarding the authors 
a number of marks in regard to them. The exami- 
nations consist of written, oral, and practical tests. 

The Departmental professors of agriculture are 
formed into four classes, with salaries corresponding 
to each class of 3,000, 3,500, 4,000, and 4,500 francs. 
The salaries are paid in equal proportions by the 
Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of Public 
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Instraction. The travelling expenses are paid by 
the Departments. The sum allowed for this purpose 
is fixed by the Council General of the Department, 
but it must not be less than 500 francs annually. 

The duties of the professors of agriculture are as 
follows : — 

(I). To give agricultural instruction in the 

normal colleges, and, if so required, in 

other institutions of public instruction. 
(2). To hold agricultural conferences in the 

country districts of the Department. 
(3). To undertake special works or missions 

entrusted to them by the Prefect or the 

Minister of Agriculture. 
The agricultural conferences include demonstra- 
tions and lectures given to the teachers and farmers 
in country districts. These are generally on im- 
proved methods of cultivation, and explanations of 
the results of experiments, etc. The Minister of 
Agriculture draws up annually a programme of 
these conferences. At least twenty-six are held by 
each professor, and the centres in which they are te 
take place are fixed by the Prefect. At the end of 
the year the professor transmits a report on the 
conferences held during the year to the Prefect. A 
copy of this report is forwarded by the Prefect to 
the Minister of Agriculture and to the Council 
General of the Department. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Agrioultural InBtmction in the IVormal 
CollegeB. 

THE agricultural instruction is imparted in the* 
French primary normal colleges by the depart- 
mental professors of agriculture. The course of 
training in these institutions is a three years' course, 
and agricultural instruction is given only to the 
students of the second and third years. Two hours 
weekly are devoted to this instruction. There is a 
garden, and not unf requently a champ de expMence^ 
attached to the normal colleges. The agricultural 
instruction, as laid down in the official directions 
contained in the plan gineral (fun cours cf Agriculture, 
which was issued from the Ministry to all the 
training colleges, should be so directed that 'Hhe 
teachers may acquire in the colleges accurate 
information on the soil and the means of improving 
it ; on the principal kinds of cultivation, particularly 
the cultivation peculiar to the district; on the 
working of a farm, a garden, etc. ; and also that 
they may be capable of giving instruction in the 
science of agriculture in the primary schools; of 
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giving sound advice to those agriculturists who reside- 
in the neighbourhood; and induce them to lay 
aside their prejudices and old-fashioned systems of 
cultivation." In order to arrive at this result^ the 
instructions point out, ^Uhere is needed only a 
methodic and enlightened course of instructionV 
supplemented and strengthened by visits to the best 
cultivated farms in the districts, by laboratory work^ 
and by frequent practice and illustration in the garden^ 
or in the champ de d'eocpMence '' of the college. 

A general plan of the course of agricultural in- 
struction to be followed in these institutions has been 
drawn up by the Superior Council. For this purpose 
France has been formed into three agricultural 
regions^ and the programmes are adapted to the 
agricultural pursuits peculiar to these regions. All 
the normal colleges in any one of these regions 
follow the same programme of agricultural in- 
struction. The first region, the region of the 
pastures and cereals of the north, comprises the 
Departments of Aisne, Ardennes, Calvados, Cdtes- 
du-Nord, Eure, Eure-et-Loire, Finistfirre, Ille-et- 
Yilaine, Manche, Mayenne, Morbihan, Nord, Oise, 
Pas-de-Galais, Sarthe, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-Inf6rieure,^ 
and Somme. 

The following is a general summary of the agri- 
cultural programme for the Normal Colleges of th& 
first region : — 
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The First Tear of tbe Oovrse. 

Vegetable Production. 

I. Study of the soil. 

II. Classification of soils according to their physi 
cal and chemical properties ; soils suited to pasture^ 
and various kinds of cultivation; vines, wheat, 
forestry, etc. 

III. The means of modifying the composition of 
the soil and the physical properties of land : 

(a) Manures and improvements — vegetable, 

animal, and mineral manures. 

(b) Irrigation. 

(c) The drainage of land. 

(d) Mechanical methods of altering the physical 

properties of land ; labour, sub-soiling, etc. 

Special Cultivations, 

I. Study of Plants — considered as the means by 
which the agriculturist produces vegetable matter 
in utilising the properties contained in the atmo- 
sphere and in the soil ; different varieties of plants 
and their cultivation. 

II. Study of the principal crops cultivated in the 
Department, or those which could be introduced into 
it with advantage. 

{a) Cereals — varieties cultivated in the Depart- 
ment, and soil suitable to each ; harvest- 
ing, etc. 
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{b) Leguminous plants. 

(c) Forage plants. 

(d) Artificial meadows. 

(e) Natural meadows, permanent pastures. 

(/) Industrial plants ; the extractive industries. 

existing^in the Department ; oil factories ;. 

distilleries, &c. 
(g) Tree cultivation. 
(h) Eotation of crops, 
(ij The ownership of land, 
(j) System of farming. 
{k) Agricultural insurance. 
(/) Agricultural book-keeping. 

The Second Tear's Course. 
Animal Production. 

I. The rearing and feeding of animals in general : 

(a) Compare chemical composition of the bodies 

of animals with that of their food ; mineral 

and organic substances. 

(J) The principal materials for feeding raised 

in the department. 

(c) Condiments ; salt, its] physiological action, 

etc. 

(d) Drinks ; quantity of water ; temperature,(etc. 

(e) Regulating the feeding ; regularity of ^breed- 

ing, etc. 
(/) Preparation of the food of animals. 
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(g) Summer grazing ; wintering ; pasturage ; 

Housing, etc. 
(h) Allowances to 'different animals ; economic 
feeding. 
Production of milk : composition of milk ; principal 
types of milch cows ; general cliaracteristicsy etc. ; 
tsale of milk ; butter and cheese- making. 

Fattening cattle; producing draught animals, 
different types, horse, ass, ox, etc. 

Production of manure ; habits of animals ; stabling, 
ventilation, temperature ; rearing of animals. 

Particular Animals. 

Different breeds ; improvement of breeds. 

The horse ; classification ; farm and draught 
horses ; carriage and hunting horses ; horses for 
military purposes. 

The different breeds of cattle, sheep and goats, in 
the country; the different breeds of poultry; the 
preservation and caring of animals. 

Fish ; fresh and salt-water fish. 

Useful insects ; their importance ; the keeping of 



Horticulture— Ftoit and Vegetable Gardens. 
{a) General ideas of cultivation in the fruit and 
vegetable garden ; preparation of the soil for vege- 
tables of various kinds, fruit-trees, flowers, etc. 
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(b) Special cultivation of the vine, peach, apricot, 
•cherry, plum, pear, and apple ; rose-trees, and orna- 
mental plants. 

(c) Grafting ; principal graftings employed in the 
•cultivation of fruit-trees ; the most favourable seasons 
for grafting. 

(d) The kitchen garden ; enumeration and descrip- 
iion of the most useful vegetables ; formation of a 
small bed for seed sowing ; potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
onions, radishes, celery, salad, asparagus, artichokes ; 
Tfiummer and winter cabbages, cauliflowers, beans, 
peas, melons, gooseberries, strawberries, etc. ; culti- 
vation of a small number of ornamental plants, 
4innnals, bi-annuals, and evergreens. 




CHAPTER V. 

Agricultural Schools SubBidised by the 
State. 

'IT7E have hitherto been concerned with agricul- 
f Y tural instruction, as imparted in connection 
with primary instruction. We come now to the 
special agricidtural institutions controlled, and, to a 
large extent, maintained, by the State. The most 
elementary of these institutions are the Stations 
agronomiques. In the laboratories of these stations 
analyses are furnished at an almost nominal rate. 
There are at present 53 such stations in France, and 
a vote for 135,000 francs appeared in the Budget 
of the Ministry of Agriculture in favour of the 
stations in 1891. They were at first principally 
institutions for research, but in recent years a 
number of plots, called ** champs de demonstration,'* 
have been attached to many of them. The culti- 
vation of these fields serves as a mode^l for the 
agriculturists of the districts. Experiments are 
made in regard to new seeds, manures, methods of 
cultivation, etc., and the results are explained to the 
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farmers and teachers of the neighbourhood. These 
experimental fields are becoming very numerous. 
In 1891 a sum of 160,000 francs was voted by the 
State to subsidise them. 

F&nn Schools— jF*erme5 Ecoks, 

Farm schools are a kind of agricultural appren* 
ticeship schools. 

These institutions owe their origin to the first 
years of the Monarchy of July, and were ranked 
among the institutions of public instruction in 1848. 
They hold, in regard to agricultural instruction,, 
much the same rank that the primary school does in 
regard to general education. The Fermes Ecoks are 
ordinary farms, selected because of the excellence of 
their management. The director is nominated by 
the Minister of Agriculture, and he carries on the 
farm at his own risk. He receives no subvention for 
the working of the farm. 

A number of apprentices are received into these 
schools, generally one apprentice for from ten to 
thirteen acres, but the number can in no case fall 
below twenty-four. 

Candidates for admission as apprentices must be 
at least sixteen years of age, and may be admitted 
at any higher age. These are boarded free in the 
schools. The Minister of Agriculture allows to the 
director the sum of 270 francs annually for the 

14 
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maintenance of each apprentice. The Minister like- 
wise pays a teaching stajS for the schools. This 
consists of: — 

The Director — salary, 2,400 francs. 

Teacher and Accountant Overseer — salary from 
1,000 to 1,500 francs. 

Gardener— salary from 1,000 to 1,500 francs. 

Labour Foreman — ^salary from 1,000 to 1,200 
francs. 

Veterinary teacher — salary from 500 to 800 
francs. 
All these, except the director, are formed into 
three classes — first, second, and third. 

The instruction in these schools is essentially 
practical. The term of apprenticeship is a two years' 
one. The principal aim of the institutions is to form 
exp ertworking agriculturists, to work either their 
own farms or to act as stewards, etc., for large 
farmers and landowners. The apprentices are 
usually selected from among the working cottiers and 
farmers of the district. It has been established as 
an essential condition that the apprentices should 
cost nothing to their parents during their term in 
the school. In order to carry the more effectively 
this provision into force every apprentice who receives 
his certificat dHmtruction at the end of the entire 
course of two years is awarded a bonus of 300 francs 
by the Minister of Agriculture. The director is 
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subject to a Comite de Surveillance et de perfectionne- 
menty but he can appoint or dismiss any of the 
teaching staff at pleasure. It has been deemed 
necessary to intrust him with these powers, as he 
bears all the pecuniary responsibility in the working 
of the farm. 

The ComiU is composed of — 

(1.) The Inspector- General of Agriculture, Pre- 
sident. 

(2.) Three Councillors-General, nominated by the 
Council. 

(3.) One Professor of Science. 

(4.) Two Agriculturists. 

This committee holds the entrance and final exa- 
minations, visits the school and addresses reports on 
the condition and working of the farm to the 
Minister of Agriculture. The institutions are sub- 
jected to the inspection of the Inspectors General of 
Agriculture. 

These schools have rapidly decreased in number 
in recent years. There are at present only seventeen 
of them in France. They have rendered valuable 
service in the promotion of agricultural knowledge in 
France, but their day is practically passed. They exist 
now principally in districts where the pursuit of 
Agriculture is followed on lines somewhat behind 
the age. Their constitution and general arrangement 
are out of harmony with the general principles of 
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orgasization adopted in recent years in all elemen- 
tary, teclinical, and industrial institutions in France. 
This principle consists in combining general literary, 
with the special technical instruction. The Ferme^ 
Ecoks are purely industrial. They possess few of 
the features which distinguish the modem French 
institutions, and are likely to find no place among^ 
those in the near future. 




CHAPTER VI. 
The Practical Schcols cf Agriculture. 

THE practical schools of agriculture, Ecoks pratiques 
(f Agriculture, are . institutions for imparting 
agricultural instruction of a secondary degree. 
They were founded by the law of the 30th July, 
1876. These schools are founded and maintained 
ly the Departments, or private individuals, and 
aided by subsidies from the State. The Department 
£ndd all the funds to purchase the estate, to equip 
the buildings, etc., and this is usually raised in 
taxation. The owner of a farm with suitable 
buildings may offer it to the departmental council 
ior a practical school of agriculture. If the council 
•expresses itself satisfied with the site, the Minister 
fiends an agent to examine it, and if a favourable 
report is presented thereon, the Minister issues a 
decree creating the school. The proprietor is 
frequently made the director of the school. The 
State pays the teaching staff, votes an annual 
«um for the purchase of the material of 
instruction, and establishes a number of bursaries 
in the schools. The entire risk of working 
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the school falls on the departmental council — or on? 
the proprietor if the school has been founded by a 
private individual. The teaching staff consists of : — 
(1) A professor of agriculture ; (2) A professor of 
physics, chemistry, and meteorology ; two teachers en- 
trusted with the instruction in applied mathematics 
and in natural history, as well as with the superin- 
tendence ; a veterinary professor ; a chief of the 
practical work of agriculture; a chief of the practical 
work of horticulture and the cultivation of trees ; and. 
a military instructor. 

The practical schools of agriculture are intended 
to receive the sons of small landowners, farmers, 
and artizans, and to train them to become efficient, 
practical agriculturists. They usually enter these 
schools after leaving the primary schools, that is, at 
the age of thirteen. Candidates for admission must 
be provided with the certificate of primary studies, 
or undergo an examination in French language, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography. The courses of 
these schools are for two or three years. The annual 
pension which the students are required to pay is 
from 400 to 600 francs. A nuinber of bursaries are 
maintained in the schools by the State, the depart- 
ments, and the muncipalities. The course consists 
of a continuation of the literary instruction of tha 
primary schools, and of the special instruction in agri- 
culture. The literary course consists of : — Eeading,. 
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composition, arithmetic, geometry, land surveying, 
natural history, meteorology, physics and chemistry, 
and their application to agriculture. The agri« 
cultural instruction consists of : — The cultivation 
peculiar to the district, agricultural mechanics, 
viticulture, horticulture, forestry, rural economy, 
book-keeping, rearing of domestic animals. The 
students are engaged at the literary instruction 
during one-half the day, and at the practice of agri- 
culture during the other half. The practical 
schools of agriculture are subjected to the inspection 
of the Inspector General of Agriculture, and are 
imder the immediate control of a comitS de sw^eillance 
et de perfedionnemenU composed, as in the case of 
the fermea ecoles^ of the Inspector General of Agri- 
culture, three Coimsellors-General, a Professor of 
Science and two agriculturists. 

There are at the present time thirty practical 
schools of agriculture in France. The annual cost 
of one of these institutions to the State ranges from 
£750 to £1,000, so that the entire annual cost of 
these institutions is now from £25,000 to £30,000. 



CHAPTER VII. 
State Agricultural Schools. 

THE French Government has wisely and liberally 
co-operated with local authorities and parti- 
cular individuals, in promoting institutions wherein 
agricultural instruction of a primary and secondary 
degree is imparted. The sum voted annually for 
this purpose in the Budget of the Minister of Agri- 
culture amoimts to upwards of 1,800,000 francs. 
This is the State contribution for the present year 
towards the maintenance of the departmental chairs of 
agricultural fertnes ^coks, holes pratiques^ stations 
agronomique, champs de demonstration, and indus- 
trial orphanages with agricultural courses. The 
Government, however, not interpreting in any 
ill-judged, parsimonious spirit its duties in promoting 
that on which the vast majority of the French people 
depend for their subsistence, namely, agricultural 
industry, has founded, and maintains, at its own 
expense, a series of great national agricultural 
institutions, at the head of which is the Institut 
Agronomiqm, at Paris. The Institut Agronomique 
is in regard to the various minor agricultural schools 
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not only a university, but also the source of 
guidance, the parent institution, where pro- 
fessors of science, agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, directors, inspectors and teachers of agri- 
culture are trained for the great work of instructing 
the agricultural population of France in the best 
and most scientific methods for carrying on the 
great industry of cultivation. This institution is 
situated in the capital, and here a most complete 
-course of instruction in the sciences, in their rela- 
tion to agriculture, and on the various systems of 
agriculture, etc., is imparted. It is principally 
intended for those who are to be engaged in the 
work of agricultural instruction, and for the sons of 
landowners and large farmers desirous of acquiring 
that scientific knowledge which should enable them 
to enter into the practical work of cultivation on their 
own account, and render them well fitted for pursuing 
this industry on the best and most scientific principles. 
It is beyond the scope of our work to enter into a 
full description of this well-managed and most 
efficient institution. It would take a moderate- 
«ized volume to do so, and to indicate its influence 
on agricultural improvement in France. This 
influence works directly through the well-educated 
agriculturists who issue from the institution to 
enter into the practical work of their own do- 
mains, and indirectly and much more powerfully 
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through the numerous local and national agricultural 
institutions which derive not only scientific guidance 
but also learned directors, professors, agricultural 
engineers, etc., from the institute. 

The National institutions for agricultural instruc- 
tion maintained by the State are — three National 
Schools of Agriculture, a National School of Horti- 
culture at Versailles, a National School of Dairying 
at MamiroUe, two National Schools of Forestry at 
Nancy and Barres-Vilmorin, two National Schools for 
Sheep-rearing, etc., at Eambouillet, and Mondjebour^ 
in Algiers, and three National Schools of Veterinary 
Science at Alfort, Toulouse, and Lyons. Practical 
schools for dairy instruction — butter and cheese- 
making — are springing up in various districts. Some 
of these are worked on the co-operative system^ 
the farmers of the district supplying the milk; 
and the butter and cheese, when made in the 
schools, is disposed of for the benefit of the co- 
operatives by a committee of management elected 
by themselves. I visited one of these schools, 
Ecole de Laiterie^ in Upper Savoy, during the past 
summer. I had not been aware of the existence of the 
school, but saw it beside the high road leading from 
Annecy to Geneva, in the midst of a rich agricul- 
tural district, and far removed from any consider- 
able town. It had been, I was informed, only 
a few years in existence, and, worked on the 
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co-operative system, had proved a great success. 
There was a ready market for the butter and cheese in 
Annecy^ Geneva^ and Lyons. In the tourist season 
it was principally butter that was manufactured ; and 
though this part of Savoy is little frequented, still 
there is convenient railway communication with 
Geneva, Annecy, Aix-les-Bains, etc., and the produce 
of the school in summer was forwarded to these and 
many other fashionable resorts. 




CHAPTER Vin. 
The National Schools of Agrlcnltiure. 

THE National Schools of Agriculture are the most 
interesting of the State agricultural schools. 
There are three Ecoks Natumales cC Agriculture, 
namely — Grand-Jouan in the Loire-Inferieure, 
Grignon in Seine-et-Oise, and Montpellier in 
H^rault. These schools receive intern students, 
demi-intems, extems, and auditeurs libres. These last 
may be present at any of the lectures, but cannot 
take part in the laboratory work or in the studies. 
They are admitted to the practical work on pay- 
ment of twenty-five francs monthly. Foreigners are 
Admitted as extems, or auditeurs libresy and in case 
there is not a sufficient number of intern French 
students, foreign students may be admitted as 
interns. 

The following are the annual pensions paid by the 
fitudents : — 

Interns — Grignon, . . 1,200 francs annually. 
„ Grand-Jouan . . 1,000 „ „ 

„ Montpellier . . 1,000 „ „ 
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Demi-InteriiB for the three 




Schools 


600 francs annually. 


Externa 


400 „ 


Auditeurs Ilbres 


200 „ 



Admission to tlie Schools. 

Candidates for admission to the National schools 
of agriculture must be at least 16 years of age on the 
1st of April of the year in which they seek admission. 
They are selected by a competitive examination 
which is both written and oral, A jury of examina- 
tion is nominated by the Minister of Agriculture. 
The written examination is held at the chief place of 
each Department. Candidates must furnish proof of 
good conduct and character, and an agreement on 
stamped paper, signed by their parents, and binding 
themselves to pay the annual pension in advance, 
according to the conditions laid down. 

The written examination consists of — 

I. Arithmetic — ^Metric system ; simple and com- 
pound interest ; discount ; the extraction of 
roots. 

Algebra — ^To end of quadratic equations ; appli- 
cation to problems in arithmetic and 
geometry. 

Geometry — Plane geometry, including men- 
suration* 
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Solid Geometry — ^Prisin ; parallelepiped ; cube 
pyramid ; plain and parallel sections of the 
prism and pyramid ; measurement of 
volumes; right cylinder with circular base ; 
volume of cone, sphere, etc. ; exercises in 
finding the area of a zone ; volume of a 
sphere, etc. 

Ordinary Curves —Ellipse ; parabola; sketches. 

II. Physics — Mobility ; weight, motion, mass ; 

centre of gravity ; the pendulum balance ; 
hydrostatics ; heat ; the steam-engine ; 
magnetism and electricity ; optics. 

III. Chemistry. 

IV. Natural History — Zoology ; elementary 

principles of anatomy and animal physi- 
ology, organs, functions, organs of diges- 
tion, of circulation, of respiration, etc ; 
the nervous system ; classification of 
animals ; orders ; vertebrae ; mammif erous 
animals; birds; reptiles; fishes; molluscs, &c. 

Botany — Vegetables ; difference between vege- 
tables and animals ; the vegetable organs ; 
classification of vegetables ; varieties ; 
various families. 

V. Geology. — The composition of the earth's crust; 

rocks, strata, etc.; geological phenomena ; 
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chemical and meclianical action of water ; 
thermal springs ; fossils ; primary, secondary, 
etc.; strata ; the soil of France. 

YI. — Geography. — General geography : the phy- 
sical, political, agricultural, and industrial 
geography of Europe ; the French colonies. 

Candidates who fail to obtain 50 per cent, of the 
maximum number of marks assigned at the written 
examination are not allowed to present themselves 
for the oral examination. This takes place at each 
school, and bears on all the above subjects except 
French composition. Those candidates who are 
admitted to the oral examination 'are awarded marks 
not exceeding a total of twenty-five for any of the 
following diplomas which they may possess : — 

Diploma of Bachelier es sciences, or of 

special secondary instruction . . 16 marks. 
Diploma of Bachelier is lettres . . 10 „ 
First half of the diploma of Bachelier 5 „ 
The Brevet Superieur (primary in- 
struction) . . . . 10 „ 
Diploma of the practical schools of 

agriculture . . . . 15 „ 

The Certificate of the farm schools 10 „ 

Tlie Coune of InstmctloxL 
The instruction in these schools is intended to 
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prepare those who are destined to become agricul- 
tural teachers, as well as to train young men to 
direct the cultivation of large agricultural areas, 
either on their own account or as stewards for others. 
The course extends over two and a-half years, and 
is theoretical and practical. It consists of regular 
lectures, conferences, and practical work in the la- 
boratory and in the domain of the schools. The pupils 
take part in all farm operations, including super- 
vision and direction of the farm work. Excursions 
under the charge of the professors are made to the 
farms and agricultural factories of the neighbourhood. 
The course of instruction consists of — botany, minera- 
logy and agricultural geology, physics and meteoro- 
logy, general and agricultural chemistry, agriculture, 
horticulture, arboriculture, viticulture, wood-culti- 
vation, rural engineering, study of farm animals, etc., 
technology, rural economy, agricultural book-keeping 
and legislation, hygiene, and military exercises. 
Examinations and Diplomas. 
The r^pefiteurs question the students weekly and 
examine their practical works, whether on the farm 
or in the laboratories. And at the end of every 
course the professors hold general examinations, and 
a report based on the examinations is furnished 
quarterly to the parents. Any student who 
has not scored a certain number of marks at the 
end of the year is not permitted to pass to the next 
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higher division. At the end of the school course 
those students who have passed all the examinations 
are awarded the Dipldme <£Ecok Rationale dCAgri- 
culture. This diploma is awarded by the Minister of 
Agriculture. Those students who have not qualified 
for the diploma may^ if their knowledge is deemed 
sufficient to warrant it, be awarded a certificat d* etudes. 
The student who, after the final examination, has 
obtained the first place is awarded a gold medal ; 
the second student in order of merits a silver medal ; 
and the third, a bronze medal. Since 1889 those stu- 
dents comprised in the highest four-fifths of the list of 
merit, and who have scored at least 65 per cent, of 
the total number of marks during the entire course 
in the school, are required, in times of peace, to give 
only one year's service in the army. 

BonaileB. 
There are nine bourses for the students of each 
year's course, established by the State in each of the 
three National schools of agriculture. These are 
awarded only to intern and " demi-intern" students, 
and may be awarded at entrance or during the 
course in the schools. Students, on entrance, make 
application for these bursaries to the Minister of 
Agriculture through the Prefect of the Department, 
and submit an account of the circumstances of their 
family and the taxes paid by them. The Prefect 
submits the demands and the accompanying docu- 

15 
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ments to the Municipal Council of the Commune iu 
which the candidate resides, and this body is required 
to make a recommendation as to the awarding of the 
bursary, and to set forth the reasons for the decisioii. 
arrived at. The recommendations of the Municipal 
Council are forwarded to the Minister of Agriculture 
by the Prefect The Minister, in awarding the bur- 
saries, takes into account, together with the yiews 
expressed by the Council, the marks obtained by the 
candidate at the entrance examination, or, if the 
candidate is already in the school, the marks obtained 
in the examinations for passing from any division 
to the next higher division. The number of pupils 
attending the three schools ranges from 300 to 400. 



:^jmH 



CHAPTER IX. 

The National Agricnltiural School of 
Orand-Jouaa, 

ri1HE Ecole Nationale cP Agriculture of Grand-Jouan 
X is situated near the little village of Nozay, in the 
Loire-Inf^rieure. It is in the centre of the extensive 
pasturages of the west of France, and somewhat 
less than thirty miles from the town of Nantes. The 
staff consists of a director, accountant, bursar, 
secretary, six professors of science and agriculture, 
five ripetiteurs, a superintendent of the cultivation, a 
head-gardener, a superintendent, and a medical at- 
tendant. A chair of physics has been founded dur- 
ing the present year. The competitive examination 
for this professorship commenced on the 5th of last 
October. There are, at the present time, 70 pupils 
in the school. The institution consists of a meteoro- 
logical station, a botanic garden, a nursery for trees 
and shrubs, a fruit garden, a kitchen garden, and a 
farm of 246 acres. This farm comprises arable land, 
dry and marshy meadows, foliage and resinous woods, 
and groves of chestnuts. The farm buildings include 
a cow-house, dairy, sheep-pens, piggery, stable, ox- 
stall, and a poultry-yard. 
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The arable land of the farm of Ghrand- Jouan re8t» 
on a slate strata and sandstone. The soil is a thin 
layer of impermeable clay. The district is levels 
and great difficulty is experienced in the en- 
deavour to drain it. This barrenness, however, 
favours the training of the students in the cul- 
tivation of bad and ill-drained lands. 

When the school of Grand- Jouan was founded the 
lands which now form the school domain were barren 
and improductive. Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able conditions, the farm has been so culti- 
vated and improved that it is now much more 
productive than any in the neighbourhood. Wheats 
oats, rye, buck-wheat, potatoes, dry and green> 
forages, spring and winter vetches, Indian com,, 
cabbages for forage, beet-root, etc., are cultivated. 
The course of instruction includes the practical work 
of agriculture, horticulture, cultivation of fruit-trees, 
forestry, rural engineering, geometry, mechanics, 
agricultural machinery, botany, farm building con- 
struction, rural economy and legislation, political 
economy, physics, chemistry, zoology, agricultural- 
book-keeping, veterinary hygiene; and there are- 
conferences on bee-keeping, comparative methods of 
agriculture, etc. 

The rearing of horses, cattle, pigs, etc., is carried 
on, and the rearing and keeping of horses is studied 
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praotioally. The same applies to the rearing^ etc., 
of cattle, pigs, etc. 

The school is supplied with meat from the farm, 
•and all the milk, batter, and cheese consumed in 1890 
was supplied from the farm. This year (1891), owing 
to the barren character of the land, was the first that 
the supply of milk, butter and cheese produced on 
the farm was sufficient for the consumption in the 
school. In 1888, a dairy was established in the 
43chool to instruct the pupils in the newest processes 
of butter and cheese-making. This consists of the 
dairy proper, where the churning is carried on ; a room 
ior the manu&cture of cheese ; a drying- room ; and 
a cellar for the cheese. The fitting-up of this dairy, 
including the cost of the apparatus, amounted to only 
shout 3,000 francs. The produce since 1883 has 
vastly increased, owing to the better breeding of 
ihe cattle, consequent on the improved cultivation. 

In 1883 the yield of milk was 12.641 litres.* 



„ 1884 


99 


12,400 „ 


„ 1885 


99 


12,234 „ 


„ 1886 


-99 


11,702 „ 


,, 1887 


» 


13,160 „ 


„ 1888 


» 


13.641 „ 


„ 1889 


» 


16.853 „ 


„ 1890 


>» 


23,600 „ 


There are 


thirteen 





* A litre is equal to 1,076 pints. 
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the establishment of the daiiyy from 28 to 30 kfla. 
grammes of milk were required to produce one kilo., 
gramme of batter; this year 19 kilogrammes of 
milk produce one kilogramme of butter. The entire 
▼alue of the butter, milk, and cheese produced in 
1890 was 3,451 francs. 

The following figures shows the comparative pro- 
ductiyeness of the farm in 1884 and in 1890 : — 



Total Yalue of Agricultural Produce. 





1884 


1890 




FraaM 


Fnmos 


Oerealfl 


6,284 


13,820 


Green Forages 


2,155 


3,430 


Roots 


2,760 


6,460< 


Potatoes . . 


628 


580 


Hay 


2,190 


3,480 


Wood (for firing, work-1 
ing, Ac.) / 


2,111 


1,175 


Difierent vegetables . . 


2,817-50 


2,062 


Aaihat. Prodttgtion. 




Milk, Butter, and Cheese 


1,467 


8,451-60' 


Veal 


432-76 


1,963-76 


Mutton 


188-70 


— 


Pork 


443 


849 


Hides 


169-46 


127-4& 


Eggs 


44*65 


80 


Sale of beasts 


210 


710 


Manure 


2,700 


8,240 . 



Total, 



23,990-95 41,418-70 
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The reclamation of the domain of the National 
Agricultural School of Gfrand-Jouan furnishes a 
striking example of the vast improvement which can 
bo eJffected in rough uncultivated lands too often lying 
waste. It would take many years before such lands 
could be made remimerative, and herein lies the great 
obstacle to their reclamation, as farmers and others 
cannot, in general, afford to expend the necessary 
funds and wait for a return for a term of years. In 
1850 the domain of Grand-Jouan was, to a large ex- 
tent, a wild waste ; large sums, of course, were expend- 
ed on drainage, manuring, and producing a fertile soil 
and subsoil. The produce, as appears from the above 
table, has, however, vastly increased in recent years. 
Had such a domain been parcelled out under some 
State scheme to small occupiers, and supervision 
exercised over their work, there can be little doubt 
that the same success would have attended its im- 
provement, and if any increase in the produce at all 
proportionate to that shown above were effected, such 
districts could be transformed, by a weU-regulated 
scheme of State aid, from comparative wastes to 
happy abodes of industrial agriculturists. 
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Pb^sidence se la B^publiqcie, 

Fabis, L£ 24 Oetohrey 1891. 

MoNsiEUB, — JTai rhonneur de vous accuser reception et 
de vous remercier au nom de M. le President de la B6- 
publique de Touvrage sur "Tlnstruction Publique Pri- 
maire en France." 

Yeuillez agr6er, Monsieur, Tassurance de mes senti- 
ments distingues. 

Le Chef du Secretariat, 

P. TBAUOHAIT. 

Monsieur Thobias Hbkbt Teegax. 



MiNisiiBE DE L'lireiBucnoN' Publique et des Beaux- Abt8^ 
DiBEcnoN de L'EKSEieKEirENT Pbiuaibe 

CABnrET DU DlBECTEUB. 

Pabjs, le 23 Octohre, 1891. 

MoNsnsuB,— J'ai re9U rouvrago ** Elementary Education 
in France," que vous avez bien voulu me faire Phonneur 
de m'adreaser. 

Je you8 remercie de m'avoir mis d, meme de prendre 
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consaissance de cette 6tade int^ressante de ^organisation 
-de notre enseignement primaire. Le volume est envoye 
pour compte rendu au Gomit6 de la Bevue p6dagogique. 
Veuillez recevoir, Monsieur, Texpression de ma con- 
sideration la plus distinguee. 

Le Conseiller d'Etat, 

Directeur de I'Enseignement Primaire, 

F. BUISSON. 

M. Thomas Henby Teegait, Frofesseur, a Dublin. 



ecolb nobmau: suf^bieubb 
D'Enseignbment Pbimaire, 

Sahti-Gloui), lb 21 Oct,,, 1891. 

MoNSEEUB, — J'ai requ et lu avec le plus vif plaisir le livre 
que Yous avez 6crit sur I'lnstruction Ellmentaire en 
France. On voit aisement que vous avez pris la peine 
de regarder les clioses dont vous avez parl6 et que les ayant 
etudie^s de pres vous les avez admirablement comprises. 
Vos compatriotes, que vous lisent, vous devront d'etre 
initi6s d'une fa9on sure 4 ce qui s'est fait en France 
depuis vingt aus en f aveur de Tinstruction populaire, et les 
Fran9ais vous devront d'avoir parle avec sympathie de 
leurs efforts et d'eux-memes« Pour ma part, je vous re- 
mercie tr^s cordialement du chapitre que vous avez con- 
8acr6 a TEcole de St. Cloud et des paroles aimables que 
vour avez touve6s pour son directeur. 

Yeuillez croire, Monsieur, k mes sentiments d haute 
•estime. 

L'Inspectenr G6n6ral, 

Directeur de TEcole de St. Cloud, 

B. JACOULET. 
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!From the J^evue de I/£nseignemmt dea Langues Vivanies, 
Paris, October, 1891. 

Elementaet Education m Feance. By Thomas Hbnet 
Teegan, Professor of Mathematics, Board of Educa- 
tion, Dublin. Prix 6 francs. 

NTous devons ce livre d la plume d'un membre du Oon- 
seil d'education de Dublin, bien connu en France ou il 
compte de nombreux amis dans rUniversite. 

Depuis quelque temps on s'est fort occup6 a TStranger 
de notre systeme d'6ducation primaire ; en Autriche, en 
Amerique, en Allemagne on a beaucoup ecrit d, ce sujet ; 
mais chaque fois qu'on I'a fait, on s'est bom6 d, 6tudier en 
detail tel ou tel point saillant de nos r6glements et pro- 
grammes scolaires, tandis que dans I'ouYrage que nous 
avons devant nous, nous trouvons discute tout, absolument 
tout ce qui a rapport d Penseignement primaire en France. 

II y a plus de trente ans que feu M. Matthew Arnold, 
le grand pedagogue anglais, publia, sur Tinstruction pri- 
maire en France, un livre qui attira un moment I'attention 
de toute I'Angleterre. Depuis lors, notre systeme a 6t6 
tout change, et une ^re compl^tement nouvelle a com- 
mence. Dans son ouvrage le professeur Teegan 6tudie 
pr6cisement cette ^re nouvelle et les causes qui Font 
amende, et nous croyons pouvoir dire sans ravaler le talent 
de M. Matthew Arnold, que le livre du professeur Teegan, 
outre qu'il est k jour, presente de nos anciennes ecolea 
primaires, le tableau le plus vrai et le plus vif que nous 
ayons jamais lu. 

Le professeur Teegan nous montre, en eflet, en guise 
d'introduction, les efforts faits pendant la E6volution pour 
r^glementer nos ecoles, puis passe en revue les lois 
scolaires du Consulat et de I'Empire, de la Restauration, 
de la monarchie de juillet et du second Empire. Tout 
cela est conte d'une fagon charmante. 

lisez ces pages fines ecrites sur les progr^s de Penseigne- 
ment primaire depuis 1871, et vous serez, comme nous, 
^merveiIL6 de voir qu'un stranger puisse Stre aussi familier 
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avec les plus minimes choses de chez nous. Le prolesseiir 
Teegan a tout vu depuis I'ecole de Hameau de Marnes 
jusqu'^ TEoole Normde Superieure de St. Cloud dont ii 
parle avec enthousiasme. L'Ecole normale d'lnstituteurs 
•de Versailles semble avoir aussi plus particuli^rement les 
faveurs du professeur, et c'est justice. Les pages con- 
sacrees aux ecoles de Paris sont un yrai r6gal. Le pro- 
fesseur n'a rien du theoricien et du reveur ; il aime unique- 
ment ce qui est pratique ; aussi ne f aut-il point s'etoimer 
de le voir louer chaudement les cantines scolaires. ' ' Quand 
on Bonge aux difficultes qu'une grande partie des pauvres 
bien meritants 6prouvent & supplier auxbesoins del'exist- 
ence dans les grandes villes, nous ne saurions trop ad- 
mirer la lib^ralite qui fait distribuer de 12,000 k 15,000 
diners gratis, tous les jours, a de pauvres enfants qui sans 
cela souifriraient, sans aucum doute, des angoisses de la 
faim, et causeraient une anxiete vive si. leurs parents 
luttant ferme pour se procurer le simple n^cessaire de la 
vie.'' 

Les parties de Touvrage que nous avons surtout goutees, 
sont celles ou le professeur nous fait part de ses idees sur 
I'education, fortes et saines id6es— d'ailleurs celles des 
principaux pedagogues des deux raondes — qui deviendront, 
Burement domain, des lois etablies guidant I'education des 
peuples dans sa marche en avant. Le seul point de notre 
systeme que le professeur condamne, est cette idee arretee 
que nous avons, de bannir la religion de nos Ecoles. 

I^ous Bommes d'autant plus beureux de rendre compte 
de Touvrage du professeur Teegan, qu'il a 6te 6crit par un 
Irlandais, et que c'est la premiere fois, croyons nous, 
qu'on s'est occup6 de nos ecoles primaires, en Irlande. Si 
nous nous felicitous de la haute opinion que le professeur 
Teegan s'est faite de notre systdme d'6ducation, nous 
devons f61iciter le Oonseil d'education de Dublin, de 
Touvrage Mlementary Edmation in Drance, magistralement 
^crit par son plus jeune membre. Tin pedagogue qui peut 
apprecier avec autantde penetration et de justesse que le 
professeur I'a fait, le systeme d'education d'un pays Stran- 
ger, doit f orcement connaltre, d'une fa9on merveilleuse, tous 
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les ressorts et rouages da sjAt^me d'education de son propre 
pays, en sentir les points f aibles et savoir y remedier. 

Nous recommandons Elementary Education in Franee a 
tons les lectenrs de la Revue^ certain qu'ils auront U un 
de ces livies rares de nos jours, que le pedagogue, et nous 
le sommes tons un pen en France, doit avoir dans sa 
biblioth^que, It la place d'honneur. 



From *• Le Petit Dauphinoity*^ Grenoble, 

November, 1891. 

Jadis, il etait d'usage en France d'6tudier et d'imiter ce 
qui se faisait I'etranger pour les cboses d'instruction. II 
n'en est plus tout k fait de memo aujourd*hui : c'est notre 
organisation scolaire qu'on vient dtudier et c'est cbez nous 
qu'on vient chercber des modules. Nous en avons la 
preuve dans le livre que nous avons sous les yeux, et que 
vient de publier M. Teegan, professeur k Dublin, sous le 
titre : " Elementary Education in France." 

Ge livre est un tableau exact de notre organisation sco- 
laire, et un expose judicieux de nos m^tbodes d'enseigne- 
ment Nous n'avons m^me pas en France d'ouvrage 
exposant aussi clairement I'ensemble de nos institutions 
p6dagogiques. 

Dans les premiers cbapitres, M. Teegan passe en revue 
la politique suivie k I'^gard de Tinstruction du peuple par 
cbaque regime depuis 1789. II est pent ^tre un pen trop 
entbousiaste pour Torganisation universataire de Napol6on 
I., mais il fl6trit justement la politique retrograde du 
deuxieme Empire, et il rend un bommage bien m6rit6 aux 
efforts gigantesques faits par la Bepublique pour mettre 
la France au niveau des autres nations europ6enes, niveau 
qu'elle a maintenant atteint et meme d6pass^ sur plus 
d'aa point. Oe tSmoignage venant d'un Stranger peu sus- 
pect de partiality est bien fait pour nous donner une legi- 
time fiert6. 
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Ge qui a {rapp6 M. Teegan comme digne d'etre remarque 
et imite de I'aatre cote de la Manche, c'est I'iiid^peiidaiice 
de noB instituteurs yis-^-vis des autorites locales, dont lea 
instituteurs anglais ont beaucoup a soufErir; c'est I'orgaai- 
sation de rinspection des 6coles, et la valeur de nos ia- 
specteurs; c'est axLssi la creation des 6coles primaires 
sup^rieures de gargons et de fiUes, qui ont pris un si rapide 
essor depois dlx ans, et qui sont appel6s 4 rendre de 
grands services aux classes laborieuses, grace siirtout aux 
bourses que I'Etat et les d6partements distribuent aux 
enfants intelligcnts des families peu aisees. 

n parle aussi avec de grands 61oges des ^coles normale& 
sup6rieure8 de St-Cloud et de Fontenay. Enfin, il signals 
comme Tayant particulierement frappd les nombreuses 
institutions annexes dont nous avons entour6 I'ecole pour 
en f aciliter et en encourager la fr^quentation : commissions 
scolaires, caisses des ecoles, comites de patronage, biblio- 
th^ques, caisses d'epargne scolaires, cantines scolaires, 
toutes choses qui n'existent pas en Angleterre. 

n y a bien aussi quelques critiques. 11 est evident 
qu'un stranger, qui n'a pas les memos sentiments que 
nous, ne saurait comprendre les motifs qui ont inspire nos 
legislateurs. D'autre part, il y a encore des lacunes dana 
notre 6systme scolaire, et nous savons nous-m^mes que 
tout n'est pas parf ait. Mais il n'en reste pas moins cette 
impression quand on a lu le livre de M. Teegan que nos 
ecoles ont fait d'immenses progr^s depuis 1870, et que la 
Republique a redonne 4 la France le rang intellectuel que 
les regimes monarchiques lui avaient fait perdre. 

M. Teegan nous annonce la publication procbaine d'un 
nouvel ouvrage sur notre enseignement technique et pro* 
fessionnel. Nous attendons ce livre avec un grand interet^ 
car Tauteur a visite pendant 16t6 dernier TEcole 
nationale de Voiron, I'Ecole professionnelle de Grenoble et 
nous donnera son appreciation sur ces deux ^tablissements 
d'«nseignement professionnel. 

A. a 
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From the Revue Fedagogique. 

Published by Mus^b Pedagogique, under the direction 
of a cominittee nominated by the Minister of Public 
Instruction 

Elementaby Education in France. By Thomas Henbt 
TifrEOAN, Prof essor of Mathematics ; Dublin, 1891. 

On commence ^ connaitre au dehors Poeuvre immense 
que la R6publique s'est donne la t^che de mener k bonne 
fin dans le domaine de Peducation populaire. I^ous avons 
d6jd signale d'importants ouvrages allemands que ont 
attir6 I'attention de leurs compatriotes sur nos ecoles ; des 
Revues americaines ont publie d'interessants articles sur 
le memo sujet ; voici aujourd'hui I'Irlande et PAngleterre 
qui sont mises au courant de nos efforts. 

Le livre de M. Teegan, Elementwry JEdiwation in France, 
est bien fait, bien inform^ ; il est le r^sultat d'etudes 
consciencieuses et d'experiences personnelles. L'auteur a 
voulu voir par lui-meme P6tat actuel de Pinstruction 
primaire en France ; il a visito des ecoles de tout degre 
aussi bien Pecole de Saint-Cloud, qu'il a bien vue, et qu'il 
admire justement, que des petites Ecoles rurales ou meme 
de hameau, les ecoles primaires de Paris et Pdcole normale 
de Versailles ; il a 6tudi6 par le menu nos lois et regle- 
ments, il a lu nos principaux ouvrages de p^dagogie, et 
Ton pent dire, en s'etonnant qu il ne lui ait echappe aucune 
de ces erreurs de detail, presque in6vitable8 dans le 
labynnthe d'une construction si recente dont tous les 
6chafaudages n'ont pas encore et6 enleves, que ses 
renseignements sont scrupuleusement exacts et pulsus aux 
meilleures sources. 

** II y a dejd quelques ann6es, dit-il que j'^tais frapp6 
de P esprit de progr^s qui animait les 6coles de France. 
Ce ne fut cependant qu*^ PExposition de 1889 et au 
Congr^s international de I'enseignement primaire ouvert 
le 10 aout de la meme ann^edla Sorbonne par le ministre 
de Pinstruction publique, que j'ai eu la pleine intuition de 

16 
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la grande activity que regne dans le minist^re de Teduca- 
tion nationale de ce pays. Cette activite et ses r^sultats, 
mis en lumiere par la section d'enseignement de PExposi- 
tion, ont gagn^ la chaude admiration des d616gues envoy^s 
au Congres par les principaux Etats de I'Ancien et du 
Noveau Monde, y compris TAngleterre et PAUemagne. 

'^ Un des d61ega6s de I'Allemagne a depuis attire la 
s^rieuse attention de ses compatriotes sur quelque^-nn des 
traits saillants du syst^me d*enseignement primaire de la 
France, les exhortant d mettre de c6t6 leurs pr^jug^s 
nationaux et k jeter les yeux au del4 du Ehin, sur les 
xemarquables progres accomplis par Tinstruction primaire 
dans ces demidres ann^es. 

*' Persuade des advantages que pourrait presenter une 
^tude de ce syst^me, j*ai congu rid6e de faire connaltre 
aux lecteurs anglais Tetat de T^ducation populaire en 
Prance. 

'*Ayant obtenu du ministre de Tinstruction publiqu 
tine autorisation gen6rale, j'ai, pendant quelques annees, 
yisite tous les ans des e coles primaires et des ^coles 
normales dans diverses regions de ce pays, et j'ai essay e 
de mon mieux de me rendre clairement compte du syat^me 
frangais, des moyens sui ont ete adoptes pour le fair 
entrer dans la pratique, des resultats qu'il a eus sur 
I'efficacit^ de Tenseignement, et de son influence sur le 
peuple fran^ais." 

L'6preuve a ete favorable, et sans m^connaltre les 
differences de moeurs entre son pays et le notre, qui 
rendent impossible une assimilation complete, Tauteur 
exprime le >roeu que notre exemble ne soit pas inutile et 
que son livrfe^'contribue en quelque mesure d augmenter 
dans sa patrie Tint^ret pour I'oeuvre de I'instructioii 
populaire. 

Pour mieux faire comprendre le sens et Timportance 
des lois qui reglent actuellement notre regime scolaire, 
M. Teegan a cm necessaire de remonter dans notre histoire 
jusqu'd la Revolution frangaise, avant laquelle il ne pent 
etre serieusement question de T^ducation du peuple. 
II expose Petat de T^ducation populaire en 1789, les 
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^oeux des Stats g^n^raux, les diverses tentatives de la 
Convention nationale. II consacre nn chapitre au Consulat 
■etdrEmpiire: fondation de PUniversit^ imp^riale, examens 
primaires, qui consistaient la plupartdu temps ds'assurer que 
le candidat au poste d'institateur savait lire, ecrire et faire 
les quatre regies ; un chapitre a la Restauration, un autre 
.d la monarchie de Juillet, ou il releve comme elle le 
m^rite.la grande loi de 1833; un autre chapitre k la 
Republique de 1848, un autre au second Empire (qu'il 
.appelle le ^^troisidme" empire); et ii arrive enfin k la 
Republique. 

DSs lors, ses renscignements sont plus surs, plus abon- 
•dants. II rend compte de toutes les parties de notre 
organisation, en commen9ant par le Conseii sup6rieur de 
l^instruction publique ; il passe en revue les ecoles mater- 
nelles, les 6coles primaires el6mentaires, les 6coles, pri- 
maris superieures, auxquelles il attache une grande 
importance ; il n'omet pas les assais de prevail manuel ; 
les cashiers de devoirs mensuels Pont beaucoup frapp6. 

II s'etend sur I'inspection, sur les diff^rente brevets et 
•certificats d'instruction, sur les examens, sur les pro- 
grammes. II cpnnait la caisse des ecoles, les biblioth^ues 
scolaires, les caisses d'epargne scolaires, les cantines 
scolaires, les bourses K Petranger, les comites de 
patronage, etc. 

II connalt nos livres classiques et fait un vif eloge de 
notre lit6rature p6dagogique, d laquelle il porte envie. 

II donne la statistique des ecoles et des ^I^ves, le chifi^re 
du traitement des maitres et des austres fonctionnaires de 
Penseigncment primaire ; il traite la question des retraites, 
et s'arrete longuement aux 6coIes normales, qui lui 
paraissent Tinstitution r^gulatrice et la chevalle ouvriere 
de notre systeme scolaire. La question de laicite n'ayant 
pour son pays, 4 ses yeux, qu'un int^ret secondaire, il 
nen parle qu*en passant. 

II cherche surtout d m6ttre en lumiere la m^thode 
recommandee par les circulaires ministerielles pour 
TeducDtion intellectuelle d Pecole primaire; it r6- 
;Biune ces circulaires et les loue. L'objet de cette 
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education n'est pas d'embrasser d*une fagon complete^ 
dans les differentes matieres du programme, tout ce qu'il 
est possible de savoir, mais d'appreni-e bien dans chacune 
ce qu'on n'a pas le droit d'ignorer. L'enseignement ne 
consiste pas k faire aux el^ves une s6rie de legons d6rou- 
lant successivement les objets du cours. mais k maintenir 
entre le mattre et les 61eves un continuel ^change d'idees- 
sous des sormes vari6iB8 et les elevcs un continuel echange 
d'idees sous des formes yariees et ingenieusement gra- 
duees ; le maltre passe du connu k Tinconnu, du facile au 
difficile, et amene ses Aleves, par une suite de questions 
orales et de devoirs ecrits, k trouver les cons6quence« d'un 
principe et les applications d'une rfegle, ou inversement d 
d6duire les principes et les regies qui ont et6 appliquee 
jusque-ld sans qu'on en eut une claire conscience. 

Le maitre debute par des images, des objets materiels, 
met ses el6ves en presence de realit^s concretes, pour les 
conduire insensiblement aux idees abstraites, a comparer,. 
k g6n6raliser, k raisonner. C'est un enseignement 
essentiellement intuitif et pratique ; c'est, pour ainsi 
dire, la nature qui le dicte ; il developpe concurremment 
les diverses facultes de Tenfant, en les exer^ant.par une 
methode simple, spontan6e et comme instinctive, en aigui- 
sant pen k pen Tobservation et le jugement. Cette con- 
fiance dans les facult6s naturelles de Pesprit, cette absence 
de toute pretention k la science proprement dite, sent 
d'autant plus necessaries qu'il faut agir, k I'ecole primaire^ 
non pas sur quelques enfants de choix, mais sur la popula- 
tion scolaire tout enti^re. L'enseignement est collectif et 
8imultan6 ; le maitre doit se consacrer non k quelques-uns, 
mais k tous ; c*est par les resultats qu'il obtient dans la 
classe entiere, et non sur quelques sujets d'elite, que son 
OBuvre est jugee. Quelles que soient les inegaUt^s d'intel- 
ligence des ^l^ves, Tinstruction primaire doit donner k 
tous, sauf de rares exceptions, un minimum de savoir et 
d'aptitude. 

C'est k ce but que tendent les programmes et les in- 
structions qui les accompagnent, M. Teegan Pa vu et I'a 
dit clairement ; il a bien compris et bien expos6 les traita 
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principaux de notre enseignement primsdre public. Pour 
un grand nombre de Bes compatriotes, ce livre, tres bien 
fait, sera une revelation et un sujet d'etonnement. Nous 
nous r^jouissons de voir la France jug6e avec equite danr 
ses ceuvres vives, dans celles qui lui feront le plus 
■d'honneus devant la posterity. 








ENGLISH AND SCOTCH PEESS 
OPINIONS. 



From the Manchester Courier ^ October 13th, 1891. 

<*Elementaey Education in Fkance." By Thoma*- 
Henby Teeoan (Dublin; SuUivan Bros. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). 

Educationalists will find this able account of the 
state of popular education in France a very valuable 
work. Mr. Teegan first gives a brief outline of the 
development of popular instruction from the stormy 
days of the Revolution down to the present time. He 
then deals with the training, the classification, and ex- 
amination of teachers, the training colleges, the appoint- 
ment of professors, &c. The author has a thorough know- 
ledge of the French system of education, having for some 
years paid annual visits to the schools aud colleges In 
various parts of the country. 



'From ^hQ Manchester Courier^ October 31st, 1891. 

Elementaet Education in Fbance. By Thomas Henry 
Teegan. 

Mr. Teegan has given an able and comprehensive ac- 
count of the progress and present condition of elementary 
education in France in this work, which deserves the at- 
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tention of educationalists in England, He introduces his 
subject with a resumi of popular instruction in France in 
1789. before the stormy days of the Eevolution, he re- 
minds us, the idea of founding a system of popular in- 
struction in France had been embodied in various decrees 
with little effect. In 1789 the States-General contem- 
plated a Tast scheme of educational reform 

It is not necessary to give any further particulars of the 
progress of education in France, upon which Mr. Teegan 
writes. Coming to the system in vogue at the present 
day, a few extracts will show the thorough knowledge 
Ur. Teegan possesses of the work in French schools. 



From the North British Daily Maily 26th October, 1891» 

Elementaby Education ik Fkance. By Thomas Henby 
Teegan. 

The direction of public attention in this country to ele- 
mentary education, which resulted some fifty years ago in 
the inauguration of Government grants in aid, aroused an 
interest in the subject which has continued to the present 
time. Among the outcomes of this has been a large addi- 
tion to the literature of pedagogy, taking this term in its 
widest sense. What help has been got on this subject from 
abroad has been hitherto principally from Germany, whose 
educational system is certainly one of the most thoroughly 
organised and far-reaching as is shown by the exceeding low 
percentage of illiterates in that country. That something 
is also to be learned from France is indicated by the fact 
that even German educationists are recognising points of 
excellence in the French primary system, a^d Mr. Teegan*s 
work confirms this. He has not gone into the matter 
lightly. For some years he has paid annual visits to 
France for the purpose of inspecting the schools and train- 
ing colleges there, in which quest he had every help and 
facility from the French authorities, and he has also studied 
to some purpose the literature of the subject, which is 
both extensive and elaborate. He gives some account of 
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the vicissitudes through which public systems of education 
in France have passed during her frequent changes of 
Government, and enters more minutely into a description 
of the present system, established some ten years ago, and 
even now undergoing important modifications. There is 
in this system a thoroughness of organisation in reference 
to both teachers and their work from which the educa- 
tionists of this country might learn much. Two points 
may be noted in which the French system contrasts re- 
markably with ideas recently favoured in this country. To 
the young teacher the path to the highest positions in the 
educational system is freely open, and, where talent and 
diligence are shown, special help is given in reaching 
such positions as those of inspectors of schools and pro- 
fessors in the training colleges, for which ofiices, it should 
be specially observed, an acquaintance with the practical 
art of teaching is indispensable. The other point referred 
to is the absence of the ** payment by results " system. 
In an appendix are given the detailed programmes of work 
laid down for the infant and primary schools throughout 
the country. The work is a valuable addition to the 
literature cf education in this country, and should be read 
both by theoretical educationists and those practically en- 
gaged in the art of teaching. Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. are the publishers. 



From the Schoolmaster, October 24th, 1891. 

Elementaey Education in France. Ey T. H. Teegan. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Professor Teegan formed a high opinion of the state of 
education in France at the time of the Paris Exhibition of 
1889, and since then he has made diligent study of the 
schools of France by personal visitation. The present 
voluine contains a well-condensed epitome of all that con- 
cerns the educational machinery of our neighbours across 
the Channel, and we can heartily commend it to the 
attention of those who are in want of information on the 
subject. 
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From the Yorkshire SeraU, October 28th, 1891. 

Elementaey Education in France. By Thomas Heney 
Teegan, 

At a time when elementary education has received a 
fresh impetus in this country, from the practical abolition 
of fees, it is of special value to know what primary 
educational progress has been made in other parts of the 
world. Hitherto England has lagged behind several 
European countries in this matter, and France is one of 
those who have been ahead of us 

Mr. Teegan describes the whole system of French schools 
as they now exist in every detail, whether as regards con- 
trol, or school administration, or methods of teaching, or 
management, or inspection. The reader who is interested 
• in the subject will find the knowledge he acquires from 
Mr. Teegan's pages most valuable. 



From the Liverpool Mercury. 

November, 11, 1891. 

Elementaet Education in Fuance. By T. H. Teegan, 
— An exhaustive exposition of the French system, and 
will be found very useful by those amongst our readers 
who may be anxious to understand the methods of our 
neighbours. The book is one of ripe experience, and not 
the result of a mere flying visit — the. author having for 
some years paid annual visits to French schools and 
Kjolleges. 



From The Speaker. 

One of the most interesting books published in recent 
years is '* Elementary Education in France,'* by Thomas 
Henry Teegan 
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From the Educational News^ Edinburgh. 

Elementary Edtjcatiok in Fbancb. By Thomas Henrt 
Tesgan, 

There is here, within a comparatively limited space, a 
fall account of elementary education in France, from the 
period of the Revolution to the present time Mr. Teegan 
has made a special study of the subject ; and he has pre- 
sented the results of his investigations in a clear and at- 
tractive form. The subject should be particularly in- 
teresting to teachers and school managers. The mechanism 
of management, the work of the schools, the training and 
certification of teachers, their position, pay, and prospects- 
of promotion — all are fully explained. Those interested 
in education will find the book not only interesting but 
instructive in a high degree. 



From the Scotsman^ October 10th, 1891. 

It is not at all well established that education is one of 
the things that they manage better in France than they 
do here. But it is certain that any schoolmaster or any 
member of any educational board who studies the French 
system may learn something to the advantage of his work. 
Professor T. H. Teegan's study of the system of 
** Elementary Education in France" gives in a brief, 
business-like, and intelligent fashion a readable outline 
both of the past history and of the present organization 
of the system. . . . But Professor Teegan's is a book for 
theorists and organizers, and will please them by the- 
accuracy and fulness of its facts, and their lucid and 
methodical arrangement. 
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From the Irish Times^ October, 1891, 

Mr. Thomas Hbney Teegan, Professor of Mathematics- 
to the National Board of Education, Dublin, has produced 
a volume on Elementary Education in France which will 
be welcomed by all persons engaged in the work of public 
education in Ireland or England. It is an extremely in- 
teresting and valuable history of the origin and curious 
development of the system which exists in that country^ 
and instruction and suggestion are derivable from it in 
many of its features. The activity which prevails in the- 
French Educational Department was observed by Mr^ 
Teegan when in Paris at the Exhibition of 1889, and we 
have now the result of the large and conscientious investi- 
gations which he then undertook. . • . r 
Guizot's law created two degrees of primary instruction — 
prmatre iUmentaire^ and primaire svperteure. Every 
Commune was obliged to provide at least one primary schooL 

The *'' primaire eldmentaire,*^ as Mr. Teegan 
says, in his admirably clear and full statement, "was^ 
deemed indispensable to all ; it included religioUs^ 
and moral instruction, reading, writing, calculations, the- 
legal system of weights and measures, and the elements of 
the French language. The superior instruction went on 
to geometry, drawing, surveying, physical science, natural 
history, singing, history, and geography." The position 
of teachers was greatly elevated by that law. *^. . . - 
We cannot travel here through the further most readable 
chapters in which Mr. Teegan brings us on to the Third 
Empire and the present Republic. The constitution of 
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the Superior Council as now existing is such a manifest 
proof of the reality of the desire of the French people to 
have education on a thorough system, and to provide for 
it adequately, that we can only recommend all who have 
4inything to do with our own legislation on the suhject to 
lose no time in making the fuller study of the French 

methods to which Mr. Teegan's book invites them 

Mr. Teegan's account of the different grades of primary 
schoolsisnottheleastimportantchapterof his work. . . . 
Mr. Teegan's review of the Superior Primary Schools 
shows the education system in its best light as a, training 
which is intended to be crowned by the passing of the 
pupils from the schools into settled employments. How 
the students were thus disposed of in 1889 a tabular state- 
ment indicates, some to industry, some to commerce, many 
to railways, banks, the profession of teaching, agriculture, 
or foreign destinations. The " Primary Schools of Paris" 
is a division of this excellent book which will be very 
attractive to educationists. There are 370 of those schools, 
with 111,112 pupils enrolled. ** The more recently con- 
structed schools consist of several storeys, and each esta- 
blishment forms a Groupe Scolaire^ a boys, girls, andinfants' 
school. They usually accommodate from 300 to 400 
pupils. There is in general a residence for the teacher, a 
dining-hall for the staff, a hall used as a dining-hall 
for the pupils, and also for music, recreation, and 
physical exercises, a special room for drawing, a room 
for manual instruction, a girls' work-room, and a kitchen " 
Every school has a library. All this shows such an 
elaboration of instrumentalities as may much surprise the 
teachers amongst ourselves who are accustomed to clumsier 
and more primitive devices. . . , . But we have 
said enough to show how admirably Mr. Teegan has 
performed what he took in hand. The publication of his 
work is a great help given to all British and Irish teachers, 
and we hope they will read it with the appreciation that 
it deserves, and find in it both a stimulus and fresh 
•encouragement. It is perfectly clear that, as compared 
with France and its generosity towards education, and 
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those that follow the highly honourable avocation of the 
teacher, we are still far behind, and the general perusal 
of Mr, Teegan's volume ought to enable the friends of our 
teachers of every class to procure for them a heartier 
public recognition of the place that they fill, and a juster 
recompense for labour honestly and efficiently performed. 



From the Daily Express^ October 6th, 1891. 

The subject of elementary education is now attracting 
80 much attention throughout the kingdom that every 
effort which is directed towards improvement is entitled 
to cordial support. A great impetus has been given to 
the discussion of principles and modes of operation by the 
recent legislation in England, and the prospect of a cor- 
responding change in the system which prevails in Ire- 
land. It is fortunate that an interval still remains in 
which information may be obtained as to the manner in 
which other states perform their duty as regards the 
education of the young. In the light of such experience, 
compared with the results of the experiment in Great 
Britain, very valuable help may be obtained towards find- 
ing some satisfactory solution of a problem which is diffi- 
cult in any country, but especially in Ireland. A volume 
is to-day published by "Messrs. Sullivan, of Marlborough 
Street, and by other publishers in London, Paris, and 
other places, which is opportune. It will be welcomed 
by all who desire to obtain a clear insight into the work- 
ing of the French elementary educational system, which 
may be regarded as, in some respects, a model for other 
countries. The author, Mr. Thomas Henry Teegan, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics under the Board of Education in 
Marlborough Street, has devoted much attention to the 
elucidation of the subject. His book exhibits the results 
of keen observation and careful research, and abounds in 

interesting information The various 

events which marked the course of the educational move- 
ment, some of them calamitous and all full of trouble and 
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.anxiety, occupy a large space in Professor Teefaran's 
history. He has collected a number of facts which throw 
a vivid light upon the principles and methods which were 
successively tried by the ever-changing Governments of 
the country. He describes in detail the grades and classi- 
fication of the pupils, the conditions enforced in the 
management, the system of inspection, the programmes of 
instruction, and various other matters which those who 
desire to study the question thoroughly will read with 
advantage. The book is an exhaustive treatise on the 
whole subject. 



Prom the National Press, 

October 10, 1891. 

Mr. Balfour has to deal with the Irish primary schools 
in the next session of Parliament. He must introduce a 
scheme for the distribution of Ireland's share of the grant 
for free education. It is understood that he will propose to 
apply, in a somewhat modified form, the compulsory 
principle. ^No Bill concerned with National education can 
be introduced into the House of Commons without raising 

the whole question of the National school system 

Moreover, the position of the National schools, as to their 
completeness and efficiency in the fulfilment of those func- 
tions which all countries advanced in education now look 
to their primary schools to fulfil, ought to be examined. 
No one can deny that the National schools have done ex- 
cellent work in most unfavourable circumstances. But it 
is equally undeniable that the system has exhibited a 
strange lack of elasticity of late. The system will not be 
the worse for a careful criticism, scrutiny, and amend- 
ment. Revolutionary measures, of course, are dangerous ; 
l)ut the best machine is capable of improvement, and the 
National school system is not the best machine. Its de- 
fects are best ascertained by the comparative method. 
Wherein is it surpassed by the primary school system of 
England, of Germany, or of France? If that question 
were satisfactorily answered, it would not be difficult to 
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«ee how the National schools of Ireland could be improved. 
The value, therefore, of a careful study and description of 
** Elementary Education in France " could easily be under- 
estimated. Such a careful description has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. Thomas Henry Teegan. He has done his 
work thoroughly. He gives us a concise historical survey 
of the development of the elementary schools of France, 
and a full account of their actual working and organisa- 
tion. Written by one thoroughly familiar with our own 
system, and having an eye to the needs of the country, 

the book acquires additional value 

Again, the inspectors are not young men from the grind- 
ing shops turned loose on the schools to examine. They, 
too, must have had practical acquaintance with the art of 
mind and character training. **The primary inspectors 
in France are intended to be, not merely examiners, but a 
directing and educating authority." They find out, not 
only whether a schoolmaster has introduced a sufficient 
quantity of knowledge into the minds of his pupils ; but 
how he does it ; and whether in the process he is develop- 
ing, educating, ** drawing out" the minds of his pupils, or, 
on the contrary, maiming, stunting, stupifying, cramming 
them. A third of the inspectorships are reserved for the 
best teachers of the primary schools, and a career is thus 
opened to every well-qualified and industrious teacher. 
It is needless to say that the French education authorities 
have regard to tlie commercial and industrial wants of 
France in the preparation of their programmes. No 
country can afford to forget these needs now-a-days. 
All the students of the training colleges " go through a 
course of workshop instruction." They have shown to 
them, too, " the most improved system of cottage garden- 
ing, and the cultivation of fruit trees and vines." History 
is ** really taught" in those colleges, "history, as un- 
folding the social condition, the life, the progress of a 

people." • , . 

A French schoolboy knows, not only the three R's, but, 
if he has obtained his certificate, he has made acquaintance 
with French literary models, acquired general ideeis of the 
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history of the old civilisations and the new, a deeper 
knowledge of the history of France, ** elementary notions 
of geometry, freehand, model and geometric drawing ; a 
very elementary course of physical and natural science, 
agriculture, music, and civic insfcruction." This last 

means that he knows what a vote implies 

Mr. Teegan's book is most valuable and suggestive, and 
worthy the attention of all interested in the educational 
problems and national progress of Ireland. 



From the Freeman's Journal^ October 16th, 1891. 

Elembittjley Education i^ Feai^ce. By Thomas Heney 
Teegan, Professor of Mathematics, Board of National 
Education, Ireland. 

It is not often that a work on education presents many 
attractive features to the general reader. The volume 
before us, " Elementary Education in France," is a striking 
exception. It is a work full of information, valuable not 
only to the educationist, but to all others interested in the 
education of the young. This work is from the pen of 
Professor Teegan, of the Board of National Education, 
and is the first work of the kind which we owe to the 
officials of Tyrone House. Professor Teegan's work 
makes its appearance at an opportune moment, when we 
are on the eve of the introduction of a large measure of 
educational reform, and when it is not improbable that 
meanwhile a Commission may sit to inquire into the state 
of National education in this country. The author has 
carefully avoided comparisons in his work. He makes no 
reference to the state of popular education in Ireland. 
Perhaps he feels constrained by his official position from 
doing so ; but we would strongly commend to the Board 
of National Education his remarks on the examination 
system, on the duties and qualifications of inspectors, and 
the practical knowledge which is essential to these officers 
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for the efficient discharge of their duties, on the classifica- 
tion of teachers, and the many other questions of importance 
to the interests of primary education. It is, at the same 
time, a Taluable exposition of the present system of 
popular instruction in France, where, notwithstanding 
some ill-directed and reactionary measures, the education 
of the masses has, in recent years, made great progress, 
and monopolised a large share of the solicitude of the 

State, as well as of its revenue We have an 

<»xcellent account of the schools of Paris, of the Superior 
Council of Education — the governing authority of what 
is known as Z* UniversiU de France— horn its foundation 
to the present day ; of the Superior Normal College of St. 
Cloud, a unique institutioD, &c. . . . The details of 
the examinations to which these are subjected may he 
read with great advantage by those who frame similar 
regulations — or, rather, who fail to frame efficient regula- 
tions — for a similar purpose in this country. The 
system of rewarding ser^-ices which holds in France 
deserves special mention. It is based on the ^principle 
that all shall be rewarded for faithful services, and that 
those who display superior talent as educationists shall 
alone aspire to those higher offices under the immediate 
orders of the Minister whence they direct the method and 
the course of the instruction. This is no new system in 
France ; it is the system which called forth from the ranks 
of the people that gallaxy of great men who helped to 
build up the First Empire ; it is the system which raised 
the son of. a poor artisan — M. Thiers— to the proud 
position of First President of the French Eepublic ; it is 
the system which at the present day has called round the 
Minister of Public Instruction a learned body of educa- 
tionists known as the Comite Consultatif^ and whose 
works — a long list of which is given — form a valuable 
contribution to educational science, and have, the author 
tells us, had a vast influence on the progress of popular 
education in France. We are certain Professor Teegan's 
hopes that his work may tend to promote the interests, of 
popular ducation in Ireland will be realised. 

17 
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From the Belfast News-Letter^ October 16th, 1891. 

An interesting work on educational efforts in France has 
jnst been published by the Messrs. Sullivan, Dublin. The 
author is Professor Teegan, of the Irish Board of National 
Education ; and he has discharged his duty with marked 
ability. We shall endeavour to enable the reader to form 
an idea of the contents of the volume. 



From the Belfast News-Letter, October 17 th, 1891. 

Professor Teegan, to whose work reference has already 
been made, says the First Consul's views were opposed to 
those of the Revolutionists. They framed their scheme on 
the principle that the State ought only to maintain the 
primary establishments, leaving secondary education to 
private effort. Bonaparte's opinion was directly opposite ; 
and the law promulgated on the 1st of May, 1802, is 
described as one of the grandest memorials of the Consular 
government. It established a system of communal colleges, 
lycees, etc., in every Department, endowed and supported 
by the State. "The programmes weie modelled on a 
sound and intelligent plan ; classical studios, which were 
abolished from the central schools by the Revolution, were 
restored to these establishments, which were now formed 
into thirty-two lyc6es ; and in order to attract students to 
the new institutions they were endowed with no less than 
6,400 scholarships." 



From the West Corh Eagle. 

Anybody who is desirous of becoming acquainted with 
the details of a thoroughly sensible system of popular 
education should read Mr. Teegan's ** Elementary Educa- 
tion in France," Mr. Teegan is Professor of Mathematics 
in the National Education Training Department, Dublin, 
and, though quite a young man, he has shown an energy 
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and ability which augurs well for his future as an Irish 
Edueationist. No more important work of its kind has 
erer appeared in Ireland than his hook on '' Elementary 

Kducation in France." 

XTnconioiously, perhaps, Mr. Teegan has clearly proved 
that thti Irish system of education is antiquated and lame — 
a spiritless, hackhoneless system, which is not in the least 
calculated to assist in cultivating the intelligence of the 
rising generation, or in fitting them out for the duties 

oflife« 

Mr* Teegan's volume has given us very great pleasure, 
indeed^ and we would recommend every teacher, and 
everybody else who has the cause of education at heart, to 
proente the book for careful study and reflection. 



From the Cork Constitution. 

Elkmentabt Education in France. Bv Thomas Henry 
T££6AN. (Dublin : Sullivan Bros., Marlborough-st.) 

Gives a most interesting and valuable account of the 
progress of elementary education in France. The book 
should be carefully read by all those who take an interest 
in the education question. 



From the Evening Mail, 

Mr. Teegan has devoted a good deal of his spare time 
for some years past to the study of the educational system 
in vogue in France. A progressive spirit has been at work 
lor some time in the French schools, but It was particularly 
at the exhibition of 1889 and the Intermediate Congress of 
Primary Education which was held during that year at 
•Sorbonne, that Mr. Teegan **fully realised the great activity 
which prevailed in the French Educational Department.'' 
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In the present work, the author has endeavoured to give 
an " unprejudiced account of the system of popular educa- 
tion in another country," and he has ahly succeeded. In 
the space of the 214 pages comprising the work every 
feature of primary education as carried on in France is sur- 
veyed and intelligently explained 

^'It may be interesting to examine a little more 
closely into the nature of liberty of education — within 
the shores of Great Britain and Ireland it would seem 
an unwarrantable interference with the rights and liber- 
ties of the subject to insist on State authority for the 
opening of a private school.'* Yet such is the C€we in 
Prance, and not only must permission to open be received 
but State supervision is insisted upon. " I'he Government 
in France maintains that it is one of the supreme duties of 
the State to see that all its subjects are well instructed, 
and, acting on this principle, it provides that the amount of 
tuition necessary to all ought to be placed gratuitously 
within reach. This duty undertaken by the State implies 
a corresponding duty on the part of the subjects — ^namely, 
to avail of the education thus gratuitously placed at their 
doors. Nothing seems so illogical as that a State should lay 
down a certain duty towards a class of its subjects, involving 
vast expenditure, and then not insist on the observance by 
that class of the corresponding obligation. It was not 
until education was made free in France that all were 
compelled to avail of it, if not in the State schools, then 
in their homes or in other establishments of their clioice. 
These then are required to maintain a degree of efficiency 
under State conirol.'"' The italics in the above are ours. 
We wish particularly to emphasize the joint obligations of 
State and subjects in the matter of education, an obliga- 
tion which Mr. Teegan so clearly perceives. As a book of 
reference and instruction, and information for all connected 
or interested in primary education, Mr. Teegan's book is 
invaluable, and is almost sure to become a standard work 
on the subject. Its usefulness is enhanced by the Appendix 
in which is given the Detailed Programmes of Instruction 
in Infant Schools; a special programme of Object Lessons 
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in Infant Schools; and the Programme of the Primary- 
Schools. The book shows a long and familiar study of the 
subject dealt with, and a knowledge of the requirements 
Tequisite for successful National Primary Education, which 
is gratifying to find in one of the Professors attached to 
the National Board. 



From the Morning News^ Belfast. 

Mr. Thomas Henry Teegan, Professor of Mathematics, 
Board of National Education, Dublin, has recently pub- 
lished a very complete and able summary of the present 
•condition and the past history of Elementary Education in 
France. The International Congress of Primary Education, 
held in Paris in 1889, attracted his attention and that of 
the other d^egates attending the Congress to the many 
merits of the French system, and determined him to lay 
before the British public the main features of the system. 
Having obtained the sanction of the French authorities, 
the author visited the leading schools and colleges and 
thus obtained a clear view of the subject he desired to 
Kiescribe. The history of the early struggles of French 
educationalists has been well told by the author, but we 
can but give it a passing glance. 

Although Mr. Teegan has modestly named his work a 
treatise on elementary education, it must not be assumed 
that he has neglected higher education, training colleges, 
and the excellent system of instruction in various kinds of 
manual labour, military training, chemical studies, and all 
other subjects within reach of the human capacity. Draw- 
ing, painting, modelling, constructive engineering, and 
literature are all brought within reach of the humblest 
student ; instrumental music and singing are also attended 
to ; technical training is brought forward ; and, for the 
industrious and talented French students, admirably-con- 
stituted and practicalhr free University training is always 
■9XL easy possibility. The youth of our country owe much 
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to the author of the work we have been sunmiarizing, ae^ 
in its pages they may read what has been done for tiieir 
comrades and what may be done for thomselves. The 
book contains exhanstiye lists and programmes, giving the 
minutest particulars in connection with the studies, habits, 
and opportunities of students of all grades, from infants up 
to the University men and women, and few will rise from 
its perusal without feeling a regret that their own country- 
men and countrywomen have not the same valuable facili- 
ties enjoyed by their Trench neighbours. 
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